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pressed 
for space? 


The solution here is simple . . . more suitcase or fewer clothes. 
But when your bank expands, you can’t force your walls. 
You can, however, conserve the space you have .. . make 
it more productive and efficient . . . by installing Monroes. 
These versatile, all-purpose bookkeeping machines are the 
most compact units you can get... not only save you valuable 
working room but insure maximum figure 
production as well. Let your Monroe representative 
~ show you how wasted space means wasted money. 


And how Monroes save you both! Call him today! 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
Branches for Sales and Service Everywhere 


Handles bank's most vital bookkeeping jobs— commercial and savings 
posting. Easy-to-operate ‘Velvet Touch’’ keyboard. Complete visibility. 
Direct subtraction and automatic totals in all registers. Front inser- 
tion carriage, exact printing alignment. Quick program changes. 





” .and that Credit Report trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gave us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inguiry they ger 
receives the personal attention of an exper/= 
enced credit officer...” 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 


tions and regular credit agencies, 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be phe 
gtaphed simultaneously with im 
side by side; one side may be reco 
on half the film width, running imi 
down one side of film and up 
other; single sides can be recorded 
full film width. 





SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can replacement of out-of-date equipment pay 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! 
Here’s the kind of saving you can expect with new, 
modern Burroughs microfilming. 


The use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film more 
than doubles the number of images per foot of film. 
The 37 to 1 reduction ratio—the highest available— 
adds to the saving. Film costs are slashed as much 
as 80% in many cases. The savings in film costs can 
pay for-the new equipment! And the photography 
itself is superlative for its clarity and contrast. 


With Burroughs, you own the equipment... you don’t 
have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 
available— made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced 
by Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing 
stations for fast, expert developing of your film, over 
600 Burroughs service centers to keep your equip- 
ment at peak performance—wherever you are. 


Your Burroughs representative has factual data for 
your consideration, and can. give you immediate 
delivery of the equipment. Why not call him today? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


wo )M PORTANT NAMES IN MICROFIiAg, Ne 


Bell c Howell 


MANUFACTURER 


Burroughs 
DiIsTRIBUTOR 


Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 
many cost-saving features that make obsolete 
most microfilming equipment now in use. 


HIGHEST REDUCTION RATIO 


Burroughs Microfilming gives you 
highest available reduction ratio 


FAST, EASY OPERATION 


(37-1) — assuring more images 
per foot of film. Two other reduc- 
tion ratios (30-1, 18-1) insure 
finest photographic results for 
even “fuzziest’’ documents. 


Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
ing for operators. Offers high-speed automatic 
feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visual, 
audible and automatic controls prevent errors, 


speed production. 





From Where We S&.... 


Bank Credit via 


As this is being written, the 
announcement of the “Franklin 
Charge Account” plan is only a few 
days old, and we have been doing 
a good deal of thinking and talking 
about it. It seemed, at first glance, 
to amount to a radical departure 
from our traditional concept of 
what banks are for, but upon more 
mature reflection we have swung 
around to somewhat the opposite 
viewpoint. “Charge account” bank- 
ing really performs an altogether 
orthodox banking function, al- 
though it goes about it in a way that 
does a little violence to orthodox 
thinking on the subject. 


To review very briefly: Arthur 
T. Roth, president of the Franklin 
National Bank, Franklin Square, 
L. I., has made public a plan by 
which some 60 local merchants 
have, in effect, turned over to the 
bank the entire job of extending 
the needed customer credit and col- 
lecting the resuiting accounts. The 
customer wanting credit at any of 
these 60 establishments can, if he 
proves to be qualified, obtain from 
the bank in a matter of 24 hours, a 
card entitling him to such credit. 
Purchases in which the credit thus 
established is employed are re- 
corded on a sales slip which be- 
comes a draft and is endorsed to 
the bank without recourse. The 
merchant has immediate access by 
dial telephone to the bank’s credit 
desk, and employs the customary 
department store technique in 
handling credit sales exceeding cer- 
tain prescribed limits. 


The draft is accepted by the bank 
for deposit at 95 per cent of its face 
value, the 5 per cent discount pro- 
viding the bank’s compensation for 
all services rendered, including the 
underwriting of the credit. The 
sales slip-drafts are accumulated in 
a statement folder maintained for 
each of the customers, and the latter 
are sent cycled monthly statements 
detailing their respective purchases. 
Volume for the past three months 
has totalled $500,000. Ninety-day 
delinquencies amount to 9/10 of one 
per cent, virtually all of which is 
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Charge Accounts 


regarded as ultimately recoverable. 


The bank had issued 23,000 credit 
cards at the time of the announce- 
ment. Mr. Roth stated that the 
number was increasing rapidly, and 
that the bank had set a goal of 
100,000 customers and 400 to 500 
approved merchants, which it was 
hoped would be reached by the 
end of the year. He said the staff 
of ten persons manning the special 
department established for this pur- 
pose could handle three times the 
present volume of “charge account” 
business. 


What of the prospect for a con- 
stantly growing acceptance of 
“charge account” banking? We’re 
admittedly taking our first good, 
hard look at it, and know only what 
we’ve read in the papers, so what 
follows is the merest speculation. 


The question of whether or not 
the plan would be profitable in any 
given situation will yield to analy- 
sis by methods customarily em- 
ployed by bankers who insist upon 
knowing their costs. A gross of 
$25,000 per quarter looks like a lot 
of gross, especially in the light of 
the fact that it offers some prospect 
of doubling or trebling in the rel- 
atively near future without neces- 
sitating an increase in a staff of ten 
persons. The advantages of the plan 
from a public and customer rela- 
tions standpoint are quite obvious. 

Aside from all this, “charge ac- 
count” banking has what appears 
to be a distinct advantage about 
which little has been said, so far as 
we know. That advantage arises out 
of the concentration of credit in- 
formation and the greater control 
of credit extension which the plan 
would make possible. This has been 
one of the major objectives of 
Credit Clearinghouse Associations, 
Credit Bureaus and other organiza- 
tions established for the purpose 
of minimizing credit losses. 

One cannot help being impressed 
by the thought that the “charge ac- 
count” plan, functioning at its best 
and under ideal conditions, would 
channel through a single agency all 
applications for credit coming to 


virtually all of the business and 
professional firms of a community; 
and that the same agency would” 
extend all credit and handle all 
collections issuing from those ap- 
plications. While that ideal may 
never be fully attained anywhere, 
the fullest possible use of the plan 
would seem to hold promise of a 
lot of progress in that direction. 

Since the Franklin National Bank 
is the only bank in Franklin Square, 
one may conjecture at will regard- 
ing the manner in which this plan 
would fit into a two-, three-, or 
four-bank town. Offhand, it would 
appear that this business would 
divide about as readily as any other. 
If there were two or more par- 
ticipating banks, it might wel! be 
that the merchants would find 
themselves under the necessity of 
maintaining a secondary account 
with banks other than the one hav- 
ing its principal account. In that 
situation, it would seem wise to 
limit the customer to the use of 
only one credit card, perhaps mak- 
ing the discovery of his use of more 
than one card cause for the rev- 
ocation of all cards held. 


Keeping all parties to such an 
arrangement happy under the var- 
iety of conditions which will be 
encountered in the normal course of 
events will require the utmost skill 
in shaping the controlling policies. 
Some manifestation of the age-old 
conflict between the credit and 
sales departments could readily en- 
ter the picture, as policies geared 
to a realistic appraisal of economic 
conditions and trends will doubt- 
less sometimes appear to the mer- 
chant and his customer to be un- 
duly severe. 

What developments in Franklin 
Square portend for the future of 
banking in the United States we 
wouldn’t venture to guess, but 
when you really get to thinking 
about “charge account” banking, in 
all of its ramifications, it doesn’t 
shrug off very easily. 


WZ 


Editor 
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Graduation exercises at Washington 
& Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
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A Thought On Graduation 


According to the best estimates 
currently available, some 180,000 
students are this year graduating 
from our institutions of higher 
learning. There can be no doubt that 
all the years of preparation leading 
to this event have made a vast con- 
tribution to the sum total of human 
knowledge and wisdom which can 
be effectively applied to the mass of 
problems confronting the world in 
which these graduates are taking 
up their respective careers. They 
have been exposed to the best 
thinking of the ages, but their vary- 
ing capacities to comprehend and 
absorb have placed definite limita- 
tions upon the impact of that ex- 
posure. And so it is with the millions 
of others whose formal education 
ceased at one point or another short 
of a college degree. 

Whatever the duration or in- 
tensity of the individual’s exposure 
to formal educational processes, the 
sum total of all the other influences 
which have entered his life, be- 
ginning with the circumstances 
surrounding his birth, appears be- 
yond a doubt to be the predominant 
factor in the shaping and condition- 
ing of his viewpoint. So we have 
good men holding and expressing 
diametrically opposed views on 
some of the greatest issues of the 
day, regardless of any differences or 
similarities there may be in their 
educational background or qualifi- 
cations. Mere knowledge seems to 
provide no adequate clew as to the 
validity of these views, but we do 
know they can’t all be right. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
increasingly large numbers of 
graduates, whether of universities 
and colleges, high or elementary 
schools, will be found to have de- 
veloped a large measure of toler- 
ance for the views of others, 
however different they may be from 
their own. We could do in this 
country with a lot less heat and 
more of the kind of light that flows 
from an earnest desire to serve our 
fellow men. 








Cash items are kept moving 





at the Continental Illinois National Bank 


Cash items are processed day and night on week- 
days, Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays as fast as our 
messengers bring them from the post office. On 
many items we save a full day of collection time. 

Chicago items received during the night are pre- 
pared for early clearings at 8 A.M. and for regular 
clearings at 10:30 A.M., Mondays through Fridays. 


Our continuous prompt handling of all items is 
assurance that out-of-town checks are on their way 





in the shortest time possible. 


Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LaSalle, Jackson, Clark and Quincy Streets 


LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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An inventory withdrawal is recorded. The warehouseman is an expert in the maintenance and auditing of inventory records. 


New Ideas Put Inventory To Work 


Field warehousing provides for the banker a means of help- 
ing the entrepreneur to develop, and revitalize retarded 
business. Everyone benefits and wallets are fuller. 


By DONALD K. MILLER 


viewing with dismay their in- 
ability to acquire sufficient in- 
ventory to make a volume turnover 
pay overhead costs. Others are 
condemning their financial advisers 
for failure to furnish a satisfactory 
solution to working capital deficien- 
cies. But the profits of a successful 
operation are being divided by some 
who have solved these problems. 
Those who pioneered in finding a 
remedy do not wear moccasins or 
coonskin caps. They are bankers 


Sm BUSINESSMEN .have been 


who came to the conclusion that it 
wasn’t enough just to show a profit 
at the end of the year. 

“Let me tell you a story,” said the 
president of one of the prominent 






The author, a member of 
the New York bar, has 
specialized in warehouse 
law. He traveled over 1,000 
miles visiting warehouses 
of the AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING COR- 
PORATION and seeing many 
bankers to get the facts re- 
lated in this story. 













banks in Pennsylvania. “I used to 
make a profit of $300,000 a year for 
my bank. I thought that was pretty 
good and my board of directors was 
well satisfied. My loans were sound 
and I never lost a penny. 


“Then I began to wonder whether 
I was furnishing a real banking 
service to my community. I had 
turned down many prospective bor- 
rowers because their financial 
standing appeared too weak. But it 
bothered me. Some of these fellows 
were bound to be successful and I 
wanted my bank to be a part of that 
success. 

“Today my bank may louse up to 
$50,000 a year on what others may 
consider were ‘bad loans’. But the 
profits to my bank have increased 
to about $900,000 a year because I 
take more of a chance on enter- 
prising businessmen. I have found 
a way to secure my loans by in- 


ventory and actually the risk I take 
is not greatly increased.” 


Ed Mele also found a way and it 
brought surprising results. Ed, 
along with his father and brother, 
runs the Mele Manufacturing Com- 
pany in Jamaica, Long Island—one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
musical jewel boxes. In 1947 they 
were doing a gross business of over 
$500,000. They had 75 employees 
the year around and 315 employees 
at peak of production season. Tak- 
ing on untrained employees each 
year was expensive and if orders 
were sufficient a second shift came 
on from 6 to 11 p.m. The shift work- 
ers had usually done a day’s work 
and their efficiency was at low ebb. 
But despite a large increase in 
orders, production was limited by 
the working capital available. Musi- 
cal jewel boxes are not the best 
collateral in the world and bankers 
were sceptical about any extensive 
loans. Seventy-five thousand dollars 
was the limit that could be obtained. 


More Capital—More Goods 


Mr. Mele knew he had a good 
product—the best in its field. He 
knew he could sell it. But how can 
you sell what you have insufficient 
capital to produce? His balance 
sheet figures were not too impres- 
sive. As he looked over his balance 
sheet, he realized that his most 
valuable asset was the inventory he 
was producing; but you can’t put 
that in a bank vault and the banks 
wanted collateral. He knew his 
operation was too costly; a little 
planning could cure that; get ad- 
vance firm orders and produce sys- 
tematically year round with a 
trained staff on a permanent pay- 
roll. 


When warehouse receipt finan- 
cing came to Mr. Mele’s attention, 
he didn’t embrace it with affection. 
Turning over your entire finished 
inventory to a stranger, even 
though well recommended, was not 
his idea of a smart thing to do; 
besides it cost money even when 
the warehouse was right on his own 
premises. But let Mr. Mele tell the 
story: 


“We first used warehousing on 
our own premises in 1949. That year 
we were still using seasonal labor. 
We had 550 employees at peak of 
production in October. Most of these 


DONALD K. MILLER 


had been laid off by December and 
had applied for State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. Naturally we were 
paying the 3 per cent rate (State 
and Federal). That year our gross 
production doubled and we made 
a small profit. But I learned one 
thing. With the warehousing ar- 
rangement my inventory became 
acceptable collateral and when I 
needed more money to produce 
more goods, I could get it. 


“In 1951, we decided to produce 
on an annual basis. We selected the 
most skilled of our former workers 
and started in January to produce 
for the Christmas trade. I went out 
and fought for and procured firm 
orders and with these and field 
warehouse receipts, we went to 
work. That year we produced 30 per 
cent more than the two preceding 
years and profits improved. We had 
little overtime to pay, fewer 
workers to train, and could have 
avoided a night shift if our pro- 
duction had not so greatly in- 
creased. Our per unit cost 
immediately decreased and the only 
workers laid off were those on the 
shift. 


“In 1952 we expect to increase 
production above the 1951 figure. 
Our employees much prefer year 
round employment. We can meet 
sales orders and we don’t have a 
constant financial worry. 

“You can say again that field 
warehousing brought this about. 
Frankly it doesn’t cost us anything. 
We expect to save $6,000 to $7,000 
a year on a merit rating from the 
Unemployment Commission. That 


alone will pay the field warehousing 
costs. We save about $15,000 a year 
on the overtime we would have to 
pay out if we were operating on a 
seasonal basis and we make $20,000 
to $30,000 more a year on the sales 
orders we can now fill but previ- 
ously had to turn down. What it has 
done for us it can do for anyone 
with a good product produced prin- 
cipally for seasonal trade.” 


Mr. Mele’s banker is Paul E. 
Prosswimmer, executive vice presi- 
dent of the progressive Franklin 
National Bank of Franklin Square, 
Long Island. ‘“Mele’s progress has 
been phenomenal” said Mr. Pross- 
wimmer. “We would not have made 
the loan originally without field 
warehouse receipts. We have now 
tested the market—know the prod- 
uct and its outlets. To us it is a 
reasonable risk—the kind we are 
willing to take to help local busi- 
nessmen.” 


Fruit Belt Success Story 


When Fred Rahal settled down in 
the great Lake Erie fruit belt in 
1937, he had no idea of the tre- 
mendous growth which would take 
place in the frozen food industry. 
Now his Sunshine Packing Cor- 
poration is a leading eastern proc- 
essor of strawberries, cherries, 
tomatoes, blueberries, elderberries, 
prunes, peaches, apples and grapes 
with facilities to produce 40 million 
pounds of food a year. A large fleet 
of insulated trucks roars along 
1,000,000 miles of highways carry- 
ing these frozen products to the 
four corners of the nation. 

But you can’t continue to expand 
facilities, install new equipment and 
build new buildings without plow- 
ing in new capital and when in 
1944 Fred Rahal was refused a large 
mortgage loan which he had ex- 
pected to receive, his financial pic- 
ture looked pretty dim. Still, argued 
Mr. Rahal, how can one go broke 
with 250 carloads of food in the 
quick freeze. With $50,000 to $100,- 
000 of merchandise flowing out of 
the freezer weekly, usual financing 
methods were not suitable and with ; 
heavy debt, open line credit was out | 
of the question. 

Mr. Rahal’s banker had the an- 
swer. With this frozen food inven- 
tory under control of an 
independent third party, whose 
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Exclusive Plus Services 


> the these Travelers Cheques are constant re- Think of the extra services available only 
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method of operation would not 
unnecessarily impede its flow into 
consumer channels, a secured loan 
could be made with safety. The 
freezer was leased to a field ware- 
house company and its entire con- 
tents delivered into the field 
warehouseman’s possession. Ware- 
house receipts covering the frozen 
carloads of food became collateral 
for a bank loan and working capital 
was again available. The banker 
knew at all times the actual col- 
lateral on hand and Mr. Rahal had 
found a credit source which con- 
tinues to give him needed working 
capital for year round production. 

In Mr. Rahal’s neighboring state 
of New Jersey, it takes time to build 
up a profitable tire business in an 
essentially rural area. In 1946, 
Franklyn Shuler was pretty busy 
selling tires to those who had used 
tires longer than customary during 
the war years. He needed a new 
building and with the increase in 
sales he could afford it. But when 
he added up the cost, he found that 
$15,000 more than anticipated had 
gone into bricks and mortar. In 
1947, under the government rubber 
stock piling program, the supply of 
tires was short and gross sales and 
profits were down—considerably. 
Mr. Shuler then realized that in his 
rural community he must furnish 
another service to his customers if 
he was to conduct a profitable oper- 
ation. 


New Venture Financed 


When Mr. Shuler suggested tire 
recapping, his banker agreed that 
it was a natural auxiliary service. 
Then came the question of financing 
this new venture. $15,000 of normal 
working capital was tied up in 
construction costs. Purchase of tire 
recapping moulds, truck and pas- 
senger sizes, a complete new steam 
shop and the necessary matrices 
(these make tread designs) would 
cost about $20,000. If he materially 
reduced his tire inventory and in- 
creased the building mortgage, he 
could finance it. But what about 
his tire customers? Says Mr. 
Shuler: “In this part of the State, 
they rely on me to provide not 
only standard size truck and pas- 
senger tires but also the odd sizes 
which are infrequently called for; 
and, from past experience, they 
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Field warehouse receipts covering stocks of lumber and sheet rock make 
excellent collateral. 


know I can produce instantly. I 
wouldn’t let these people down. 
That’s why I adopted the American 
Express plan of field warehousing. 
Having a complete line of tires on 
hand at all times is worth the cost 
of the service. The local bank holds 
the warehouse receipts on my in- 
ventory; my working capital posi- 
tion is considerably eased and I can 
extend more liberal credit terms 
to my customers. That retains their 
business. In addition, my gross tire 
sales have gone up 60 per cent over 
my 1947 figures.” 


Many bankers making small in- 
ventory loans don’t have the time 
to inspect the inventory against 
which a loan is sought. Said the 
president of a small country bank: 
“I don’t wish my staff to spend 
their time checking inventories, 
particularly when I can obtain this 
service gratuitously. I want some- 
one with expert knowledge and 
that’s why I call in the field ware- 
houseman. He checks the collateral 
as well as the warehouse site and 
renders his report which I value 
highly as a part of our credit file.” 

Those large machines used on 
strip coal operations cost over 
$200,000. Some strips are worked 
24 hours a day in the summer 


months because, with snow and 
mud, it is impossible to get heavy 
trucks into the operation at other 
times of year. Stock piling at the 
strip would accomplish little. Stock 
piling at a railroad siding has sev- 
eral advantages. Coal cars are not 
always available on demand and 
when they do arrive they must be 
filled promptly or demurrage will 
commence with possible embargo. 
Three cars or twelve cars or fifty 
cars may be shunted to siding but 
whatever the number, all must be 
loaded promptly. 


Experts Aid Banker 


To have sufficient coal available 
at siding involves considerable 
capital outlay for payrolls and haul- 
ing. Field warehousing answered 
this financial problem. The banker 
was not in a position to ascertain 
quantities or control conditions of 
the stock piling. He needed an ex- 
pert who insisted on two feet of 


slack (fine coal) as a base for the 


pile and made certain that the 200 
to 400 pounds of mud which ac- 
cumulated on the trucks in heavy 
weather was not added as a part of 
the weight of the coal delivered to 
the pile. Experience indicated that 
the truck scale should be checked 
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Colonel John Tayloe 


Be the urging of his intimate friend, George Washington, the wealthy 
Virginian Colonel John Tayloe decided to build in the new city on the Potomac. As architect he chose Dr. 
William Thornton, designer of the Capitol. Completed in 1800 shortly before the White House, his home 
was one of the finest in Washington and for many years was a center of social life. 

When the British burned the White House in 1814, Colonel Tayloe dispatched a courier offering Presi- 
dent Madison the use of his home and accordingly for more than a year the President made The Octagon 
his official residence. Here he ratified the Treaty of Ghent which formally ended the War of 1812 and here 
his charming wife Dolly further enhanced the mansion’s reputation for hospitality. 

Why the house came to be known as The Octagon is an unanswered question. It is not octagonal and 
obviously was never intended to be. Consisting of two rectangular wings connected by a circular tower, its 
unique shape is due to its location at the angle formed by two intersecting streets. Opening off the rear is 

a tunnel, the purpose of which is also an enigma, although according to 
a discredited legend it once led to the White House. 
For years The Octagon has had the reputation of being haunted. 
Most romantic of its spectral visitors is Colonel Tayloe’s daughter. Over- 
lable we ¢ WWE come by grief over her thwarted love affair with a young Englishman, 
cobs " | candle in hand, she threw herself down the staircase, and, some say, in 
er 7 ata: £ flickering candlelight she still appears. 
oe feed / ZS 2 an 4: After the Tayloes’ ownership ended, The Octagon entered a period 
| s = of steady decline and was a dilapidated tenement until purchased and 
rehabilitated by the American Institute of Architects. It has continued 
under this organization’s supervision since 1900. Like the White House 
whose existence it parallels, The Octagon has recently been renovated 
and now appears in all its original elegance. 
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constantly to avoid inaccuracies in 
weight occurring when coal or wet 
dirt wedged an arm of the scale. 
In winter time rats seek warmth 
below ground; the weight of a rat 
on the arm of a scale could un- 
balance it by as much as 2,000 
pounds. These matters the trained 
field warehouse representative 
knew. The banker was not expected 
to know them but he felt safer ac- 
cepting warehouse receipts for a 
loan when one skilled in ware- 
housing was directing the operation. 


Dominick Mastellon of the County 
Trust Company, White Plains, New 
York, who recently completed a 
study of field warehousing and sub- 
mitted a thesis on that subject to 
the Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University, said in a recent 
conversation: “Our bank does not 
have a Commodity Loan Depart- 
ment. When we contemplate making 
a field warehouse loan, we often 
request the field warehouseman to 
check the kind of merchandise we 
are asked to loan against with em- 
phasis on margins, markets, prices, 
etc. The warehouseman has so many 
contacts across the country, he can 
suggest names of bankers and 
sources where valuable information 
can be obtained quickly. 


“Naturally, we make our own in- 
vestigation and check on _ the 
information received from. the 
warehouseman. If the application 
is otherwise desirable and serves a 
constructive purpose, we make the 
loan. We have learned a lot about 
commodities in this way and now 
give every consideration to loans on 
inventories that we would not have 
bothered with a few years ago.” 


Shifting The Risk 


Candy manufacturers have four 
big sales periods a year—Mother’s 
Day, St. Valentine’s Day, Easter and 
Christmas. Candy must be manu- 
factured and stored months in ad- 
vance. Some candy in storage re- 
quires special attention and if not 
properly stored immediately loses 
its value in the consumer market 
even though taste and quality may 
not be affected. Thus loaning 
against candy has its own peculiar 
risks. With these the field ware- 
houseman is familiar. He knows the 
exact temperature at which candy 
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Maraschino cherries in barrels are among the many products requiring the sort 
of spegial attention warehousemen are equipped to give. 


must be kept to insure best market- 
ability. He also knows the insulat- 
ing qualities of the cooler room and 
how fast he must act if mechanical 
failure of equipment may cause 
spoilage. Bankers are well advised 
to consider shifting the risk to the 
field warehouseman and acquiring 
the protection which a warehouse 
receipt affords. 


Trust receipt loans on hard goods 
do not appear very safe when serial 


numbers are checked and it is 
learned that goods have been sold 
“out of trust’. In their zeal to make 
sales, distributors of television sets 
and other electrical appliance items 
are not always careful to maintain 
records on whether particular items 
sold are covered by trust receipt. 
They consider their obligation ful- 
filled if they have in stock the num- 


“Please—I'm ovardrawn—" 


ber of units called for. This is of no 
assistance to a bank holding a trust 
receipt calling for items bearing 
particular serial or model numbers. 
Here again the responsibility for 
identity can be placed on the field 
warehouse company. 


Expansion Too Rapid 


One businessman asked his 
banker for a $70,000 loan on open 
line to purchase some building lots. 
The banker, who had loaned $100,- 
000 up to that time, thought his 
customer was over-reaching and 
insisted on collateral. The business- 
man offered $50,000 of inventory as 
security but his storage space was 
so cluttered up the banker could 
not ascertain what was on hand. A 
field warehouseman took inventory 
and counted goods invoiced at more 
than -$100,000. That settled the 
matter for the banker. His customer 
was expanding too rapidly to know 
the stock on hand or its value. The 
banker insisted that proper house- 
keeping methods be installed and 
placed upon the field warehouseman 
full responsibility for the proper 
conduct of the warehouse. On com- 
pletion of inventory taking, the 
businessman cancelled $10,000 of 
merchandise orders because he had 
the goods in stock and had not 
known it. 


The National City Bank of New 
York handles a tremendous volume 
of commodity loans. When Larry 
Baker, commodity specialist at that 

(Continued on page 40) 
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These are but a few of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company functions which 
banks all over the country are using 
profitably — how about you? 

Wouldn’t it improve your customer 
relations and increase your earnings if 
you were to take full advantage of 
this help? 


Man 


These diversified services, developed 
from wide experience in local, national 
and international banking, prove their 
value, day after day, to thousands of 
correspondent banks here and abroad. 

If we can assist you in any financial 
matter, simply call us, and we will 
promptly suit the action to your word. 


J’ EVERYBODY'S BANK 


55 Broad Street. New York 15, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Soil experts at a bank-sponsored meeting help the author (center) explain the urgent need for a conservation program. 


We Loaned To Sharecroppers! 


This bank found that most of its community's ills (and its own) 
stemmed from a lack of funds needed for the proper development, 
utilization and conservation of the agricultural resources of its 
trade area, and promptly set about supplying those funds. 


By JUNIUS L. CROSSETT 


President, Moscow Savings Bank, Moscow, Tenn. 


more than our share of problems. 

We had large numbers of share- 
croppers who were on an economic 
treadmill and concluded each year’s 
operations exactly where they 
started, at the bottommost rung of 
the economic ladder. Mechanization 
of our agriculture was lagging for 
a number of reasons: lack of ade- 
quate pasture and other feeds held 
down live stock production; access 
to markets was most difficult, both 
by reason of a lack of means of 


| WOULD SEEM that we had rather 
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transportation and a system of roads 
which was in chronically poor con- 
dition. Worst of all, our soil re- 
sources had for years undergone a 
steady process of depletion, with 
wind and water taking a further 
heavy toll with each year that 
passed. 


The more we-contemplated the 
matter, the clearer it became that 
these problems were ours, and that 
anything we could do to bring about 
their solution would be to our very 
distinct advantage. So we began 


digging for information and advice 
and did a lot of hard thinking of 
our own, all with a view to deter- 
mining, first, the causes of these 
conditions, and, second, just what 
it might be possible for us to do 
about removing them. We learned 
early in our investigation that there 
was hardly a problem that couldn’t 
be relieved, if not completely solved, 
by the prudent use of moderate 
amounts of capital. It then became 
our problem to ascertain by close 
observation and some experimenta- 
tion what we could safely do 
toward supplying the needed funds. 


Cotton Loans Hazardous 


The problems, social and eco- 
nomic, presented by our old system 
of sharecropping and tenant farm- 
ing, with cotton our principal cash- 
producing crop, were, perhaps, the 
most pressing. Cotton is still a very 
important source of cash income, 
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/0F “DRIVE UP” BANKING TO BUSY DOWNTOWN AREAS 


City officials join bankers in praising exclusive, patented 
Mosler-Duplex Snorkel Teller. Solves traffic problems outside 
and inside the bank. 


Yes, your police and traffic officials will 
be as pleased as your customers to have 
a “Snorkel” at the curb in front of 
your bank. For it solves parking and 
congestion problems for both. Saves 
congestion, shortens lines inside the 
bank, too. Which means the kind 
of service that not only builds good 
will, but also invariably attracts new 
customers. 


Study the diagram . . . see how simply 
and efficiently the Mosler “Snorkel”’ 
works . . . to provide the convenience 
of suburban drive-in windows in your 
busy downtown location. Installations 
advice | in operation throughout the country— 
‘ing of § with enthusiastic endorsement by both 
rr bankers and city officials. Mail coupon 


- what § below for complete information. 
to do 


earned oo 1. CUSTOMER pulls up to 2. TELLER (located below sidewalk) 3. ELEVATOR deposit unit is brought 
t there , “Snorkel,” which is within and customer see and hear each down and sent up by the teller, 

ldn’t ~~ easy reach of car window. other by means of mirrors and completing a normal transaction 
own ; speaker system. in less than half a minute! 
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Maury Strauss, one of the owners of the Triple S. Farm, Moscow, Tenn., surveys the early growth of Kudzu vines in a washed out gully. 
Soon the quick-growing vines will make the gully look like the well covered ground on the right. 


but it is also our most hazardous 
crop. 

Under the old system of cotton 
farming, sharecroppers and tenants 
would make credit arrangements 
with local merchants and land- 
owners to “furnish” them with the 
supplies needed to produce a crop. 
After the harvest a full settlement 
was effected, and the tenants were 
given the cash remaining after all 
deductions had been made. This 
meant that the tenants did not have 
any choice other than to make pur- 
chases from the merchants or land- 
owners and pay the prices they 
charged for supplies. 


Landlords’ Liens Subordinated 


As we entered the depression, the 
landowners and merchants found 
they were no longer financially able 
to furnish these supplies, so the 
government stepped in. Government 
financing and crop loans were made 
to the tenants and sharecroppers 
with no security other than the crop, 
itself, the only further requirement 
being that the landlords subordinate 
their liens on the crop. This they 
were very willing to do, as these 
people could not get credit from 
any other source. 

We noted with amazement that 
the government suffered relatively 
few losses even though their loans 
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were not closely supervised and the 
investigators knew little or nothing 
about the borrowers. It seemed rea- 
sonable to conclude that by care- 
fully selecting our risks and supply- 
ing adequate supervision, we could 
do a lot of good for the borrower 
and ourselves, as well as the com- 
munity at large, by entering this 
field. 


As we launched our program of 
lending to tenants and sharecrop- 
pers, we encountered mixed opin- 
ions as to its wisdom and 
practicability, as well as a variety 
of emotional reactions. We were 
criticized for placing the proceeds 
of loans at the disposal of these 
people in the form of cash, as it was 
believed by many that they would 
spend it unwisely and then refuse 
to make a crop. 

Precisely the reverse was true. 
Under this arrangement, these bor- 
rowers were free to shop for bar- 
gains and to make selections from 
a variety of makes and brands of 
goods, with the result that they ob- 
tained much better values for the 
funds expended than had previously 
been possible. Years of hard experi- 
ence had taught them to be eco- 
nomical, and this newly found 
ability to manage their own fi- 
nancial affairs gave them a new 
feeling of responsibility. Their feel- 


ing of appreciation was our bes 
guarantee that they would do all 
in their power to make good on 
their commitments to us. 

The mechanics of these loans are 
very simple. We take a note for the 
amount advanced, which is secured 
by a mortgage on all products raised 
on the land to be farmed. As pre- 
viously indicated, the landlord en- 
ters into an agreement in which he 
subordinates his lien to ours. He 
thus becomes directly interested in 
seeing to it that we collect our 
money with a minimum of delay, 
and, in many cases, does a very 
helpful job of supervising the opera- 
tion. The loans are usually made 
in the spring, when the planting is 
about to get under way, and are 
scheduled to mature as the crops are 
harvested. 


Farm Accounting Encouraged 


As the loans are made, an account 
is opened for the borrower, and he 
is permitted to make withdrawals 
at his discretion. At its inception, 
this program was regarded by many 
as revolutionary, since a number 
of our borrowers could hardly write 
their names and virtually none of 
them knew anything about keeping 
records. We knew, however, that 
most of them had children in ow 
consolidated high school, and were 
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able to prevail upon many of them 
to get their children to keep the 
necessary records. We encouraged 
the children to teach their parents 
the basic fundamentals of farm ac- 
counting, and the progress we have 
been able to make in that direction 
is promising. Some of these parents 
are now land owners, and are main- 
taining a set of records which is in 
keeping with the best farm account- 
ing practices of the day. 


Our lending program has done 
much to improve the farm tenancy 
situation in other respects. In 
former years 40 per cent of the 
tenants in our section would move 
annually. This was a great waste of 
time and money, as they moved to 
farms as bleak as the ones they 
had just left. Moreover, frequent 
moving had led to the use of every 
possible means of short-range ex- 
ploitation, including the mutilation 
and even destruction of buildings. 
Intense ill will was the inevitable 
result. 


One of the major objectives of our 
program was and remains that of 
supplying means of anchoring these 
transients to the soil. Among the 
most effective of the measures em- 
ployed have been our farm conser- 
vation plans, and we have given 
them all possible encouragement. 
Borrowers launching upon such a 
plan ordinarily contract for a one- 
year trial period with a five-year 
option, which provides them with 
the needed incentive to build up the 
soil to a high level of productivity. 


We have now been making loans 
to sharecroppers and tenants for a 
number of years, and our experi- 
ence has been very satisfactory. We 
have charged these borrowers a rate 
of 6 per cent, which has added sub- 
stantially to our revenues, and a 
considerable volume of deposits can 
be traced to the increased produc- 
tivity which these loans have made 
possible. Our losses on this type of 
loan have been relatively lower 
than those experienced on any 
other. As conditions have improved 
and it has become easier to obtain 
credit, we have been able to liberal- 
ize our rules somewhat, but the 
procedure is basically the same. 


Tenants Become Owners 

As the economic status of the 
farmers of our area improved, in- 
creasing numbers of our tenant 
farmers were able to buy farms of 
their own. As this improvement 
continued, they were able to enlarge 
the scope of their operations and 
farm larger units of land, whether 
owned or leased, with the result 
that a considerable number of 
former tenant farmers were able to 
enter more gainful employment in 
the cities. This movement away 
from the farm was accelerated by 
the war’s demands for men for the 
armed forces and war industries, 
at the same time that the farmers 
of the country were being asked to 
produce vastly greater quantities of 
agricultural products. 

It is interesting to note, in this 
connection, that figures compiled 


THE TREND OF TENANT FARMING 


(Percentage Breakdown of All American Farms for Selected Years) 


TENANTS 


FULL AND PART OWNERS 


PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, based on the last census, 
show that the number of farms 
operated by tenants has been cut 
in half since the 30’s, declining from 
2,865,000 in 1935 to 1,439,000 in 
1950. The proportion of all farms in 
the country which were operated 
by tenants in the later years was 
only 27 per cent, which compares 
with 42 per cent in 1935. We are 
very sure that our area has con- 
tributed its full share to that result, 
and the trend is continuing. 


Only better practices could have 
made all this possible, and they, in 
turn, were pretty largely dependent 
upon farm mechanization. This 
process of mechanization, of course, 
required a lot of bank credit, and 
we were glad to supply it. Cash 
accumulations for required down 
payments were quite generally 
available, and where they were 
lacking conditions were frequently 
such as to enable us to finance the 
entire amount involved in the pur- 
chase. The terms of repayment of a 
farm equipment or any other loan 
we make are geared to the farmer’s 
income, and are accordingly met 
with little or no difficulty. 


The largest mule market in the 
world used to be in Memphis which 
is only 35 miles from Moscow, but 
that industry is now rapidly dis- 
appearing. The small farmers are 
discovering that it is more eco- 
nomical and advantageous to own & 
tractor and related accessories than 
it is to own and feed work animals. 


Live Stock Production Gaining 


We regard live stock production 
as extremely vital to the develop- 
ment of our agricultural resources, 
and are doing everything we can to 
promote and encourage it. The in- 
dustry is showing substantial gains 
in our area each year, and has done 
more to put our farmers on their 
feet than any other one thing. We're 
hopeful it will prove to be the 
means of progressively reducing our 
dependence upon the cotton crop, 
with its many hazards. 

A major step in that direction has 
been achieved through the introdue- 
tion of our perennial pasture pro 
gram. The 5 to 8 acres formerly 
required to pasture a cow has beet 
reduced, where this program is em 
ployed, to 1 and 1% acres, plu 
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Bank customers like the quality 


appearance and fine writing surface 
of Hammermill Safety . . . you'll like 
its protection against tampering. 


The checks you supply to your customers can be the name in the papermaking field that your 


valuable “‘public relations” assets—especially when 
they’re on Hammermill Safety. Here is a truly 
distinctive, handsome check paper, specially made 
to take pen writing perfectly, without feathering 
er scratching. And, of course, every check on 
Hammermill Safety bears the surface identification 
of “THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN PAPER,” 


customers know and respect. What’s more, the 
sensitized surface of Hammermill Safety protects 
your checks against tampering and alterations. 

Examine this fine check paper for yourself. Send 
for the free sample book showing Hammermill 
Safety in a variety of colors and three pleasing 
surface patterns. 


CLIP THE COUPON BELOW! SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE BOOK! 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1505 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book showing 
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one-half acre of supplemental pas- 
ture. To further this program, we 
have offered to advance the money 
needed for the planting of cover 
crops and the fencing essential to 
the development of maximum pas- 
ture production and utility. In our 
section, it takes about $40.00 to 
$45.00 to plant and fertilize an acre 
of pasture land. 

The financing of the cattle, them- 
selves, gives us little difficulty. 
Existing herds are ordinarily avail- 
able in sufficient quantity to supply 
ample margin for loans made to 
cover purchases of additional cattle. 
Funds derived from the sale of 
male calves and old cows go a long 
way toward enabling the borrower 
to repay the loan at a satis- 
factory rate. Our city correspondent 
banks are eager to participate to 
whatever extent may be necessary 
in our excess loans. 


Bank Aids Road Program 


We have realized down through 
the years the prime importance of 
accessibility to markets, and have 
sought to co-operate in every way 
possible, both in the mechanization 
of farmer’s transportation and the 
development of good farm-to- 
market roads which such mechani- 
zation made absolutely necessary. 
Under the provisions of enabling 
legislation especially enacted for the 
purpose, the County Court has bor- 
rowed from us the funds needed 
from time to time for the purchase 
of road building equipment, and 
has never failed to repay according 
to agreement. Necessity for a bond 
issue, with its attendant delay and 
expense, was thus eliminated, and 
we have been privileged to handle 
a profitable item of business which 
might otherwise have escaped us. 

The formation of The Wolf River 
Watershed Commission grew out of 
a desperate need for a definite and 
systematic program designed to cor- 
rect the faulty soil use ‘practices 
which had been followed in our 
section of the country, as well as 
most others, since the first furrow 
was turned. It is composed of farm- 
ers owning land adjacent to the 
Wolf River, which is approximately 
115 miles long and flows through 
three counties, emptying into the 
Mississippi River at Memphis, 35 
miles below Moscow. 
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JUNIUS L. CROSSETT 


It was recognized at the outset 
that farmer participation in the 
Commission’s program would re- 
quire adequate financing, and our 
loan committee dealt with that 
phase of each of the many problems 
encountered by the commission as 
it arose. The investigations of the 
committee led to the conclusion that 
our bank could advantageously sup- 
ply all the credit participating 
farmers would need, and announce- 
ment that such credit would be 
available was made at the first 
general meeting held. It was also 
announced that a simplified loan 
program had been worked out, and 
that needless red tape and paper 
work had been eliminated. 

Although the commission does not 
yet have the power to tax land- 
owners in order to assure that the 
required maintenance work will be 
done, an effort is being made to 
bring about the enactment of legis- 
lation which will authorize such 
a tax. Meantime, we are proceeding 
with our efforts to obtain the largest 
possible participation by the farm- 
ers of our area on a voluntary basis. 
It is worth noting in this connection 
that our county’s yield of cotton has 
increased since 1935 from 167 
pounds to over 500 pounds per acre. 

We quite naturally found our- 
selves in  whole-hearted and 
enthusiastic accord with the conser- 
vationists’ slogan, “Know your land; 
use it according to its capability 


and treat it according to its needs.” 
It became a matter of prime con- 
cern with us that our customers 
adopt and implement this slogan. 
Borrowers who were following a 
soil and water conservation plan, of 
course, received all possible con- 
sideration. 

We have recommended to all 
landowners that they obtain land 
capability maps of their land and 
follow the scientific suggestions of 
the soil specialists identified with 
our Soil Conservation District pro- 
gram, all of which are available 
without charge. With the aid of this 
map and progress report from the 
landowner, the banker. can readily 
determine with a reasonable degree 
of accuracy the credit rating of the 
applicant without actually having 
the farm appraised. The Soil Con- 
servation District representative 
will then go over the recommenda- 
tions with the landowner and visit 
the farm for an actual appraisal. 

By indicating our complete will- 
ingness to make loans for conserva- 
tion purposes we impart to the 
farmer much of our own faith in 
the great value of soil conservation 
plans and programs. At the present 
time we secure these loans by fol- 
lowing the age-old pattern of tak- 
ing a mortgage on crops, livestock 
and equipment. If their value is 
insufficient, a mortgage is also taken 
on the land, itself. Whatever the 
situation with regard to available 
security, past history and current 
performance weigh very heavily in 
our appraisal of the credit-worthi- 
ness of any borrower. We find it 
difficult to look with favor on the 
performance of anyone whose fail- 
ure to avail himself of the proffered 
assistance of a Soil Conservation 
District is resulting in the steady 
destruction of the productivity of 
his land. 


Tree Farming Introduced 


One of the most heartening de- 
velopments that has come to this 
region is the introduction and rapid 
growth of tree farming. We now 
have a number of such farms, many 
of which were established, at least 
in part, with funds supplied by our 
bank. In 1951-52 over 100,000 trees, 
mostly pine, were planted in our 
area, and it has been conservatively 
estimated that 39,000,000 more are 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Harowp V. Ampere, Vice-President 


Where in. the world do your 


customers transact business? 


Let's say you nave a customer with a rush order 
from Calcutta for machine parts. 


Where can you get information fast? 


From the Foreign Banking Department of The 
First National. You'll find our officers glad to 
share their experience in remittance of funds, 
commercial and travelers letters of credit, foreign 
collections, and the purchase and sale of exchange. 


Through our world-wide correspondent banks 
we can supply credit ratings of foreign businesses. 
We'll also furnish the latest information on re- 
strictions, regulations, and conditions prevailing 


abroad. 


For more than 88 years we have been helping 


our correspondents meet customers’ problems 
in overseas trade. 

Call or write for further information about our 
Complete Foreign Banking service. Also ask about 
our other important correspondent services to 
help you serve your customers better. 


Complete Clearing and Collection Service * Rapid 
Router e First National Bank Travelers Checks 
Loan Participation « Bond Department ¢ Assistance 
with New Types of Loans « Operational Surveys 
Wire Transfers « Safekeeping Service « Bank 
Remodeling and Modernization « Correspondent 
Conferences « Public Relations and Advertising 
Credit Information « Assistance in Special Events 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, 


Homer J. Livincston, 
Water M. Heymann, 


Huco A. ANnpEeRSON, Vice-President 


Vice-Chairman 
President 
Vice-President 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets °¢ 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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public approval. 






HAT THE PUBLIC THINKS OF 
us and the things we do is 
a question of concern to 


every banker. The Public Opinion 
Forum held at the Mid-Winter Con- 
ference of the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation defined the problem for 
the bankers of that state. The testi- 
mony of five members of the public 
—a farmer, an attorney, a house- 
wife, a small businessman, and a 
representative of labor—reflected 
the extent to which the people of 
Illinois are informed about their 
banks. It offered also an indication 
of the public’s attitude toward 
banks in general. 

The audience, however, was not 
permitted, under the rules estab- 
lished for the forum, to ask any 
questions or make any comments; 
and since the forum was reported 
in some detail in the March issue 
of BANKERS MONTHLY, it was sug- 























































































































*Mr. Wasem served as moderator of the 
Public Opinion Forum mentioned in his article, 
and very kindly consented to moderate this 
cross-section of banker reaction to the forum. 
























The Public Is Right 


The comments and criticisms recently levelled at banks and 
bankers in general by a representative group of citizens, are 
generally taken by a dozen Illinois bankers as a guide to further 
progress in their endeavors to win an increasing measure of 


By GEORGE M. WASEM* 


Assistant Vice President, Commercial National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


gested by the editor that an article 
presenting a cross-section of banker 
response might be in order. Action 
on that suggestion has elicited a 
number of interesting replies, the 
gist of which is presented below: 


Bankers Agree 


“T concur in the recommendation 
of the panel that the banks should 
do a better job of selling their 
services to the general public and 
educating them on the many details 
that are not apparent to the de- 
positors, including the many duties 
bank employees are called upon to 
attend to before and after that 
nine to two banking day.” 

—Fischer. 

“The admitted lack of knowledge 
of banking services mentioned sev- 
eral times on the panel shows a 
woeful lack of imagination in the 
preparation of and method of pre- 
senting advertising. Apparently we 
don’t know how to reach the very 
people we seek.’”—Bacon. 

“After reading the comments 


The surnames identifying the quotations appearing in this article, are those of the following Illinois bankers: 






GEORGE M. WASEM 


made by the panel, I’m confident 
that there are very few bankers 
who read the article in BANKERS 
MONTHLY, or who attended the 
public opinion forum, that were not 
rudely awakened. I fully realize 
that we can hardly comply with all 
requests, but I do know that there 
are far too many banks our size, 
including our bank, who are doing 
a very poor job in customer rela- 
tions. . . . There are far too many 
of us country bankers who are not 
taking out a little time each month 
to educate the employees. With all 
the good material (films, pamphlets, 
etc.) available from our fine asso- 
ciations and correspondent banks, 
we haven’t one logical excuse for 
putting off this important job. The 
next time we receive a complaint, 
we shouldn’t blame the employee, 
just ourselves.”—Johnson. 

“Many of the comments made on 
the public opinion forum panel were 


ABEGG, Eugene, president, Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company, Rockford. 


BACON, Harold J., executive vice president, Home 
State Bank, Crystal Lake. 


BOEKER, A. C., vice president, Edwardsville National 
Bank and Trust Company, Edwardsville. 


BUNN, William, Jr., vice president, Springfield Marine 
Bank, Springfield. 


FISCHER, H. R., president, First Granite City Na- 
tional Bank, Granite City. 


FOEHNER, Elvin M., president, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Highland. 
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GATES, Ruth H., State Bank and Trust Company, 
Evanston. 


JOHNSON, E. E., executive vice president and cashier, 
The State Bank of Annawan. 


KIMBALL, W. R., president, Central National Bank, 
Mattoon. 


ROGIER, H. E., president, The First National Bank, 
Vandalia. 


WARD, Leroy G.., assistant vice president, The Citizens 
National Bank, Decatur. 


WEBBER, C. A., president and trust officer, Cham- 
paign County Bank and Trust Company, Urbana. 
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“Let us profit by what we learn from our customers. 


constructive and were of course 
true. . . .’—Webber. 


“The... forum... gave us valu- 
able information, [and] also told 
the public that we were interested 
in rendering a better service and in 
obtaining their ideas as to how to 
do so ... rather than attempt to 
defend the banking fraternity I 
feel that we should concentrate our 
efforts in the direction of better 
public relations.”—Abegg. 

“. . . I doubt very much whether 
there should be a rebuttal. While 
some of the demands upon bankers, 
voiced by some of the participants, 
were a little extreme, I think we 
should thankfully accept the sug- 
gestions made. Most of the sugges- 
tions were good, and we can take 
them or leave them as we see fit. 
There is nothing accomplished by 
defending ourselves to ‘ourselves, 
and if we make a rebuttal addressed 
to the public we serve, it seems to 
me we are defeating the purpose we 
started out to accomplish in the 
Forum, viz: to get the honest reac- 
tion of the public.”—Boeker. 


“cc 


.. everything, with few excep- 
tions, mentioned by those partici- 
pating in the panel [included] good 
suggestions and justifiable criti- 
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cisms. It seems to me that it is up 
to us to profit by finding out what 
people think of us and do something 
about it. For too long now, most 
bankers feel that they are sitting 
pretty as far as the public is con- 
cerned and that they can still dish 
out the same old kind of service 
and indifferent attitude and keep 
going. This is especially true in the 
‘Country Banks’ and it is there that 
some of the dust should be shaken 
off and a sincere effort made to 
serve people better. . . . Let us profit 
by what we learn from our cus- 
tomers. The suggestions offered are 
timely and important.”—Kimball. 


“There is no doubt in my mind 
that the public opinion panel idea 
was a forward step in the promotion 
of better relations between the 
banker and his customer—a for- 
ward step that should be carried 
on to the end that every customer 
be encouraged to express his reac- 
tion to our failings. When we con- 
sider that service is about all we 
have to offer, it behooves us to 
listen carefully to what he has to 
say and I feel that your panel did 
much to further that idea... . 


“With reference to a rebuttal, 
however, I can only say that we 


RI ‘ 
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The suggestions offered are timely and important.""—Kimball. 


can do little more than hang our 
heads and admit that we have not 
done a convincing job of salesman- 
ship.”—Ward. 

“T agree with the public’s attitude 
toward the banks and [have] little, 
if anything, in the way of rebuttal. 
...I can find very little in the opin- 
ions expressed by your panel with 
which I am not in complete accord. 
... If this is a debate between the 
public and bankers . . . I am on the 
side of the public.”—Bunn. 

“I must admit that I was agree- 
ably surprised that the favorable 
factors, expressed by the forum in 
the aggregate, far exceeded the un- 
favorable. These five panel mem- 
bers did us a big favor by being so 
honest and frank with us.’’—Rogier. 


Progress Reports 


The letters also include these re- 
ports of progress, indicating that 
bankers are pretty well aware of 
their shortcomings and are steadily 
addressing themselves to the task 
of overcoming them: 

“Some banks provide chain stores 
and others with large time-consum- 
ing deposits an opportunity to come 
in before opening hours and some 
banks operate a special window for 
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Your good 
neighbor! 


THERE’S A MAN in your community you 
should know. Undoubtedly you do. 


He’s a man who, in addition to being a 
very sound businessman, is also helping to 
improve the overall welfare of your com- 
munity with each and every sale he makes. 
He is your local International Harvester 
dealer. 


How does he benefit your community? 
Well, the products he sells are products 
that pay for themselves in use. And as 
they do so, these products—farm equip- 
ment, International trucks, refrigerators, 


ang our , 

aes a power equipment—enable your local farms 

seeeitall to produce more, your farmers to grow 
bigger and better crops, and your local 

attitude community as a whole to prosper. 

e] little, Your local IH dealer is a responsible 

rebuttal businessman wha has a distinct and im- 

he opin- portant contribution to make to your com- 

nel will munity. You can see to it that his contri- 

 aneeiill bution can be even greater, through giving 

een i him the benefit of your counsel and advice 
and through the financing of the equip- 

n on the ment he sells. 
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such customers so that other cus- 
tomers will not be delayed. Night 
depository bags are also provided 
for these large deposits so that they 
may be processed without the cus- 
tomer waiting or delaying other 
customers and the small charge 
made for this service is analyzed 
with the account so that if sufficient 
balance is carried no charge will 
result. 


“In many cities you will find 15 
minute parking meters in front of 
banks, in others you will find drive- 
in windows and parking lots pro- 
vided for customer use. In one bank 
I know of, a high chair is placed in 
the lobby ‘For Future Customers,’ 
where the mother may place the 
baby while she steps to the teller’s 
window. Some banks place con- 
venient change bowls in their lob- 
bies so that customers can quickly 
make their own change for parking 
meters or other uses. Some banks 
with trust departments send out 
educational pamphlets on trust mat- 
ters covering wills, estate planning, 
living trusts, etc. Some bank officers 
make talks on banking every year 
in their public schools, betore serv- 
ice clubs, and at other community 


affairs. Aggressive bankers are try- 
ing to acquaint their customers with 
the services available to them and 
trying constantly to improve their 
services but I must admit some 
bankers are not yet awake to their 


customers’ needs. Many bankers 
take such an active interest in com- 
munity service that they have very 
few nights to spend with their own 
families—making both time and 
financial sacrifice to make their 
communities better places to live.” 


—Webber. 


“It so happens that our bank... 
and most other public relations 
minded banks have adopted the 
greater majority of the recommen- 
dations mentioned by the members 
of the panel. In fact, a substantial 
part of their remarks was virtually 
a public commendation of those 
progressive banks who have real- 
ized that there is more, much more, 
to modern banking than merely re- 
ceiving deposits and cashing 
checks.”—Foehner. 


“Since World War II, we have 
remodelled our quarters, as have 
many other banks. When a customer 
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Appreciated—A Lions Club dinner held in the lobby of the Home State 
Bank, Crystal Lake, Ill. 


enters our shop, he finds a nice 
modern lobby with adequate light- 
ing, music, air conditioning and 
many other inviting features.” 
—Johnson. 


“In reply to the criticism of in- 
adequate quarters, congestion at 
tellers’ windows, salaries, etc., I 
believe that all progressive banks 
have either attempted, or are at- 
tempting, to whip these problems.” 


—Bunn. 


“ 


. we have barely ‘scratched 
the surface’ in our public relations 
efforts. But the point is, we have 
made some progress. ... Mrs. Fur- 
nall made some fine suggestions 
for improving our services. In fact, 
our bank has already adopted at 
least one of them. She made a good 
point, also, on keeping banking 
services private and confidential.” 


—Rogier. 


“In addition to other methods, we 
have had in our lobby a Lions Club 
dinner, several open houses and 
have invited the Woman’s Club for 
a group trip. Of course, our school 
tours are a regular feature. These 
really get them past the tellers’ 
cages.” —Bacon. 


To comments and criticism of the 
panel on specific services, policies 
and procedures, there was some 
“mild exception.” For the most part, 
however, it was agreed that the 


panel’s criticisms were well 
founded, and that steps should be 
taken to correct them wherever 
they apply. Comments of the re- 
sponding bankers on the various 
categories of subject matter, have 
been grouped below under their 
respective appropriate heads. 


Bankers’ Hours 


“Banking hours as advertised are 
in my estimation one of the most 
vulnerable spots for criticism and 
one which causes the public to be- 
lieve that old saying, ‘pastures are 
much greener on the other side of 
the fence.’ 


“Banking hours have been much 
discussed in the last decade. It’s 
hard to believe that a 20 or 22 hour 
work week is sufficient time to 
really take care of banking needs. 
Many hours of operating time may 
be saved each week by utilizing 
modern equipment. Why can’t this 
be split so a part of it is used to 
serve customers and the rest util- 
ized to shorten the work week? 
Other financial institutions are 
making their services available for 
longer periods and it may be they'd 
love to have more of the bank’s 
business.”—Bacon. 

“Mr. Estep should realize that our 
bank staffs want a short work week 
because labor has the long week 
end. So we have a problem of giving 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The future of todays business 
DEPENDS YPON 


When you put your 
bank’s bulky record 
accumulations on 
Recordak Microfilm, 
you’re protected—as never 
before—against fire, loss, or theft. 


To begin with, you have photographically accu- 
rate and complete copies which can’t be tampered 
with or altered without detection . . . which will 
remain intact year after year—without turning yel- 
low .. . or flaking. And on each roll of film—no 
larger than the palm of your hand—you have up to 
7,000 letter-size documents; up to 21,000 checks. 

This tremendous “de-bulking” makes it possible 
for you to vault-store all of your vital records—not 
just a “‘file-full”; makes it possible, too, for 
you to send complete sets of duplicate film 


records to another location—quickly, conveniently. 


The cost of playing it safe with Recordak micro- 
filming is often far less than the amount now repre- 
sented in unnecessary floor space and filing equip- 
ment. And, of course, when you correlate Recordak 
microfilming with your transit and bookkeeping 
operations, increased protection is an extra dividend 
... and the cost is far outweighed by your savings 
in time, personnel, bookkeeping machines, etc. 


Learn how you can protect your bulky paper 
records for a fraction of a cent apiece with a 
Recordak Microfilmer especially designed for your 
requirements . . . and one which you can now 
order on a low-cost purchase or rental basis. Write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 

Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking routines 


A complete line of . 


Recordak Microfilmers designed 


for all requirements 


“‘Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


The Recordak Duplex Microfilmer re- 
cords the fronts and backs of checks 
simultaneously —side by side on the film; 
accommodates auxiliary film units for re- 
cording on the full width of the film... 
and down one side, up the other, 





man 
New 


The Recordak Triplex Microfilmer re- 
cords down one side of the film, then up 
the other—fronts ... or fronts and backs 
consecutively; accommodates an auxiliary 
film unit for recording on the full width 
of the film in varying reductions. 


The Recordak Commercial Micro- 
filmer is an economical microfilmer for 
medium-size requirements, It records the 
fronts . . . or the fronts and backs of 
checks or other documents consecutively 


on the full width of the film. 


’ 
The Recordak Junior Microfilmer is th 
ideal machine for community banks. I 
photographs documents up to 11 x 1 
inches in size instantaneously . . . acros 
the full width of the film. And a film reade 
is an integral part of this compact unit 





The author highlights the pro- 
visions of a recent ruling 
which brings corporate di- 
rectors within the scope of the 
Social Security Act, and cites 
some examples _ illustrating 
the manner in which bank di- 
rectors are affected. 
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FOR SOCIAL SECURITY PURPOSES + NOT FOR IDENTIFIC 


Bank Directors Are “Self-Employed” 


By R. AUGUSTUS MAYBROOKE 


ments of 1950 imposed a tax 

of 2% per cent on the “self- 
employment income” of individuals 
received after December 31, 1950. 
According to a recent ruling of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, fees 
and other remuneration received 
by a director of a corporation con- 
stitute such “self-employment in- 
come.” It follows that all directors 
of corporations, whether self-em- 
ployed or otherwise, have been 
subject to the self-employment tax 
since January 1, 1951. This tax is 
calculated and reported in Sched- 
ules C and C-a of Form 1040 and 
paid to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration through the Collector 
of Internal Revenue, along with the 
individual’s regular income tax. 

This tax purchases a _ possible 
monthly retirement check payable 
to a covered individual if he retires 
after he becomes 65. It also pur- 
chases other benefits that may be 
received by the director’s family in 
the event of his death. 

The corporate director who was 
also an employee prior to January 
1, 1951, came under the Social 
Security program as an employee. 
If he continues as an employee 
while serving as a corporate direc- 
tor, he comes under the Social Se- 
curity program, both as an em- 
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To SOCIAL SECURITY ACT amend- 


ployee and as a_ self-employed 
person. If the income derived from 
his employment is less than $3,600 
annually, his self-employment 
status will increase the monthly 
benefits payable under the program 
to himself and his survivors. 


Higher Tax Rate Imposed 


Each self-employed person pays 
a tax that is one and one-half times 
greater than the tax imposed on an 
employed person. The higher rate is 
necessary because the self employed 
person finances his own old-age in- 
surance, there being no employer 
to aid him. The beginning rate of 
2% per cent will continue through 
1953. It will be 3 per cent for the 
years 1954 to 1959, inclusive, and 
will increase at intervals during 
succeeding years until it reaches a 
maximum 4% per cent in 1970. 

The self-employment tax is com- 
puted upon the self-employment 
net earnings received by the di- 
rector during his tax year. The 
minimum and maximum amounts 
of such earnings upon which a self- 
employment tax is payable are $400 
and $3,600, respectively, making 
the respective minimum and maxi- 
mum amounts of taxes payable at 
the current rate of 2% per cent, 
$9.00 and $81.00. Income derived 
from farming operations by a per- 


son directly engaged in farming and 
who devotes a major portion of his 
services to such operations is not 
deemed to be “self-employment in- 
come.” Among the other types of 
income specifically excluded are 
dividends, interest on loans and on 
corporate and government bonds, 
and rentals from real estate. 

Old-age insurance benefits of the 
self-employed corporate director are 
measured by the period of self- 
employment and the _ average 
monthly net earnings for that 
period. A retired self-employed per- 
son is entitled to monthly old-age 
benefits if (a) he is insured, (b) 
he is 65 years or older, (c) he files 
an application for such benefits, 
and (d) his employed or self-em- 
ployed income, or both, is not more 
than $50 in any month or not more 
than $600 for any year between 
the ages of 65 and 75. 


How The Rules Apply 


To be fully insured, the self- 
employed person must have been 
self-employed a number of calendar 
quarters (during each of which his 
self-employment income was $100 
or more) equal to one-half of the 
calendar quarters elapsed after 
1950 and before he either attains the 
age of 65 or dies. The absolute mini- 
mum of such self-employment is six 
calendar quarters (one and one- 
half years) of coverage before the 
retirement or death of the self- 
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employed person. The maximum re- 
quirement is forty calendar quar- 
ters (ten years, accrued at any time 
or at any age) of coverage. 

Having stated the rules controll- 
ing the self-employment tax, let us 
apply them to the directors of busi- 
ness or banking corporations, as the 
case may be. The first paragraph of 
each example relates the facts as- 
sumed; the second is the answer. 
Example 1-a. 

Brown, formerly secretary of the 
Downtown Bank, retired at 65, be- 
fore January 1, 1951. He remained 
on the Bank’s board, however, and 
attended all board meetings held in 
1951. He received $400.00 in di- 
rector’s fees. He had no other self- 
employment earnings. 

Brown would continue to use the 
Social Security number assigned to 
him as an employee. He would have 
to pay a self-employment tax on 
March 15, 1952 of $9.00 (.0225 x 
$400). He would still receive his 
old-age pension, based on the period 
of employment elapsed before he 
reached the age of 65. 

Example 1-b. 

Suppose that Brown missed sev- 

eral of the meetings of the board, 


and that his only self-employment 
income for 1951 was $390 of di- 
rector’s fees. 


He would have no self-employ- 
ment tax liability, and would con- 
tinue to receive his old-age insur- 
ance benefits. 

Example I-c. 

Suppose, instead, that Brown 
served as a member of one or more 
of the standing committees of the 
bank’s board, and received fees of 
$3,800 during 1951. 

He would have to pay a self- 
employment tax on March 15th, 
1952 of $81, the sum obtained by 
applying the current rate of .0225 
to, the maximum taxable amount of 
self-employment earnings, $3,600. 
He would continue to use the Social 
Security number issued to him as 
an employee. He would not be eligi- 
ble for old-age insurance because 
he had net earnings from self- 
employment of over $50.00 per 
month. 

Example 1-d. 

Assume further that Brown died 
during April 1952. 

His survivors would be entitled 
to benefits based on Brown’s com- 
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bined employment and_ self-em- 
ployment record. 
Example 2-a. 

Lovell, a farmer, was 63 on Jan~ 
uary 1, 1951. He was never an em- 
ployee, but has been a director of 
several banks in his state. He re- 
ceived a total of $4,000 as director’s 
fees during 1951 and will receive a 
similar amount in 1952. 

As early in 1951 as he had as- 
certained that his self-employment 
net earnings from director’s fees 
would exceed $400, Lovell would 
apply for a Social Security number. 
On March 15th, 1952, he would pay 
a self-employment tax of $81 for 
1951 on the $3,600 maximum, and 
he would pay a similar tax in 1953. 

Assume further that Lovell re- 
signed all his directerships on his 
65th birthday, January 1, 1953, but 
continued to operate his farm, and 
that he filed an application for old- 
age benefits on the following day. 

He is entitled to do so since he 
had reached the required age and 
he had more than six calendar 
quarters of employment. The earn- 
ings derived from the operation of 
his farm would be exempt from the 
self-employment tax. 

Example 2-b. 

Suppose, instead, that Lovell died 
shortly after January 1, 1953. 

His widow, if 65 or older, would 
be entitled to monthly benefits. If 
there were minor children, addi- 
tional benefits would be paid. 
Example 3-a. 

Paxton was formerly the sole 
proprietor of the Cos Cob General 
Store. He sold the business in 1945 
when he was 65, and had never 


“Well, I'll need a little money until | get back 
on my feet—$250,000, | think—"’ 


been an employee. He continued as 
a director in several country banks. 
During 1951, at age 71, he received 
not less than $400.00 in director’s 
fees. 

Under the terms of the ruling he 
would be required to obtain a Social 
Security number and pay a self- 
employment tax. 

Example 3-b. 

Assume further that Paxton re- 
signed his directorships before June 
30, 1952, and that he received di- 
rector’s fees of more than $400.00 
in that calendar year. 

He would have to pay a self- 
employment tax for 1952, which 
would give him a sufficient number 
of quarters of coverage to entitle 
him to old-age insurance benefits 
beginning with July of that year. 
Example 4-a. 

Balch was 81 in 1950 and had 
never been an employee. Despite his 
age, he continued as a director in 
several banks in 1951, for which 
he received more than $400.00 in 
fees. 

He would have to obtain a Social 
Security number and pay a self- 
employment tax; the fact that he 
was over 75 would not exempt him. 
Example 4-b. 

Balch continued to act as a di- 
rector of the banks during the first 
six months of 1952. During that 
time he earned self-employment net 
earnings of not less than $200 in 
each of the first two calendar quar- 
ters of 1952. 

He would have to pay a tax on 
1952 without losing his newly ac- 
quired old-age insurance benefits. 
This right was perfected on June 
30th, 1952, when he completed six 
calendar quarters of self-employ- 
ment with at least $100 of such 
earnings in each quarter. 

Example 4-c. 

Balch continued as a bank director 
in 1953. His fees for the year are 
more than $400. He completed six 
calendar quarters of self-employ- 
ment as of June 30, 1952. 

He should file an application for 
old-age insurance benefits. A fully 
insured person of 75 or more is 
entitled to his benefits regardless of 
the amount he earns as self-em- 
ployment income. However, the fact 
that he is entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits would not exempt 
him from the self-employment tax. 
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Now I’m on my way! 


What check ever can match that first pay check in glamour and appeal! 

"Yet, aside from the purpose or money value of a check a mature mind is 
influenced by good and substantial appearance. To make the most of this 
fact a very large number of bankers in this country and abroad have 
specified La Monte Safety Papers for their checks. Their safety has served 
business well for over 80 years... their quality leaves little to be desired. 
Samples are available from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such tnpIvipuALIzED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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Alerting Your Community 
To Counterfeiters 


Every scrap of information about spurious money, no matter how 
tiny or seemingly unimportant, has a definite place in the grand 
mosaic of anti-counterfeit intelligence work. 


By JOHN H. DONOGHUE 
Editor, The Bank Director's Letter 


RISON BARS stand between your 
Prank and a clique of its most 

persistent and resourceful 
enemies. 

Good News? Perhaps not; and 
here’s why: Counterfeiters make 
use of their time in prison to com- 
pare notes, learn one another’s 
tricks and techniques, and lay plans 
for future depradations. 

Remember what Ty Cobb re- 
cently said about learning the fine 
points of baseball. Little is learned 
while winning, but lasting lessons 
are taken to heart during the hotel 
porch rehash of the day’s errors 
after a defeat. 

The United States Secret Service 
maintains a list of ex-counterfeiters, 
knowing the force of the urge to get 
back into active practice in the 
trade. The surveillance of the parole 
period tends to discourage immedi- 
ate operations after a counterfeiter 
gets out of prison, but later on the 
convict often finds a bogus dollar 
easier to make than an honest one. 
And for strategic reasons he usually 
passes his bogus money in places 
remote from his listed home town. 

Among the many services that 
banks render to the public, one of 
the more important is the contin- 
uous program of warning and edu- 
cating the townspeople against 
being taken in by one of these 
roving peddlers of counterfeit 
money. From recent Secret Service 
reports, it is learned that they have 
even mounted their printing equip- 
ment in trailers, the better to carry 
on production and distribution of 
their unlawful wares at one and the 
same time. No community is exempt 
in the face of such efficiency in 
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crime, and the public naturally 
looks to the banks to take the lead 
in developing alertnéss against the 
counterfeiter’s raids. 

It is important for the merchants 
and other handlers of money in any 
community to understand the ever- 
present danger and to see to it that 
their employees are properly 
alerted to examine all $10 and $20 
bills that are handed to them. As 
a basic rule, they should be taught 
to “look at the portrait.” For ex- 
ample, the manager of a movie 
theater who hires a new ticket- 
window girl should cause her to 
visit the bank for a fifteen-minute 
indoctrination in the art of spotting 
faults in the portraits of Hamilton 


on the $10 note and of Jackson on 
the $20. 

The ticket-window girl is typi- 
cally important because she is often 
called upon to change a $10 or $20 
bill for the purchase of a 65-cent 
ticket. This represents a big profit 
for the passer of a bogus note, for 
he receives a large return of good 
money. In contrast, a counterfeiter 
is less likely to offer a bad $10 bill 
in payment for a $9 pair of shoes 
because this gives him very little 
cash return for risk in his lawless 
enterprise. He is less interested in 
the shoes than in the more attrac- 
tive opportunity to trade his coun- 
terfeit $10 bill for a 65-cent movie 
ticket and $9.35 of real money. 


Long experience with counter- 
feiters who play the long margin 
by making small purchases with 
their big bills has brought about 
the 5 and 10 cent store policy of 
always calling for a roving cashier 
to change any bill of $10 or more. 
Some stores require checking $5 
bills. The roving cashiers, of course, 
are trained in verifying the au- 
thenticity of the bills offered. The 
counterfeiters know that they have 
little chance to pass their bogus 
currency in stores which have de- 
veloped these effective defenses. 


So they turn their distributive 
attention toward easier targets. 


Julian T. Baber, chief of the Trea- 


Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Making small purchases with big bills in an accepted technique among passers of bogus 
money. Variety stores such as this use roving cashiers to thwart counterfeiters. 
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The Burroughs Sensimatic window posting 
machine is an investment that will return its 
moderate cost in a short time. The Burroughs 
representative near you will be glad to show 
you the machine in action. You'll find his tele- 
phone number in the yellow pages of your 
telephone directory. 





Burroughs Sensimatic Features 
That Simplify, Speed and Save 


@ Operates on either unit or dual posting plans 
with equal ease. 






































© Visible alignment and complete posting visibility 7 ‘ ‘ 
er faster, mare aosurete posting. More facts about the Sensimatic and its appli- 
cation to window posting on 
the unit or dual plan are pre- 
sented in this new folder, 
“New Efficiency in Window 
Posting for Savings Accounts.” 
Ask your Burroughs man for 
a copy, or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


e Light, uniform key depression and simplified 
motor bars make it easy fo learn, easy to operate. 


¢ High-speed automatic balancing for increased 
speed and accuracy. 


* Sensing panel or “mechanical brain” directs 
every carriage movement, every mathematical 
function automatically . . . changes from one 

posting job to another at turn of the job selector 

knob. 


* Magic key instantly converts the Sensimatic to 
a convenient adding-subtracting machine. 


© Auditors’ and tellers’ locks for greater protection. 










WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S rir 


Burrough 
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Ingenious counterfeiters have made schools of federal prisons, such as lonely Alcatraz in San Francisco Bay. Prisoners on “The Rock” 
and elsewhere find time to compare counterfeiting procedures and methods of getting rid of phony bills. 


sury Department’s anti-counter- 
feit division, recalls a counterfeit- 
er’s method of raiding a coal mining 
town in West Virginia. A poorly 
dressed stranger walked into the 
general store operated by a Polish 
immigrant on the night that the 


local miners were paid off. He made 
a few small purchases and walked 
off with the change from a $20 bill. 
The stranger then walked into a 


widow’s notion store two doors 
down the street and was waited 
upon by a 16-year-old daughter; he 
passed a $20 bill for a $2 necktie. 
Farther down the street he noted 
that a meat store proprietor was out 
for dinner, so he passed another 
bogus $20 for a small purchase of 
beef and butter. He made a few 
similarly judicious passes and ar- 
rived at the railroad station, where 
he bought a ticket (using good 
money) and, as Mr. Baber relates it, 
“settled back in his seat in the 
smoker, puffing a stogie, and began 
to formulate his plans for another 
raid on an unsuspecting commun- 
ity.” 


Prompt Warning Essential 


This was Saturday night. Monday 
morning, the storekeepers went to 
the bank to make their deposits. 
First in line was the Polish store- 
keeper. The teller didn’t like the 
Jackson portrait on a $20 note and 
after some discussion the cashier 


ies 


stamped it counterfeit. The widow 
was next in line, according to Secret 
Service Agent Baber, and she was 
forced tearfully to accept the same 
decision, representing the loss of 
much of her week’s profit. The 
butcher, who was out for dinner, 
was prepared for the blow; his 16- 
year-old son had accepted another 
of the fraudulent $20 bills. And so 
it went. 

The point that Mr. Baber drills 
home is that the banker’s prompt 
notification to the Secret Service in 
this instance caused all banks in the 
State of West Virginia and neigh- 
boring regions to be put on the 
lookout for this operator, and—most 
important of all—to warn their local 
merchants to be especially watchful 
for $20 bills offered by strangers 
for small purchases. A result was 
achieved within two weeks; in a 
town about 100 miles away a grocer, 
previously alerted by his banker, 
disliked the looks of a $20 note of- 
fered by a stranger. He succeeded in 
summoning help and delaying the 
counterfeiter until police arrived. 
They found four other bogus $20 
notes in his pocket. 


For obvious reasons, the Secret 
Service is reticent about disclosing 
the detecting methods that it em- 
ploys in tracking down counter- 
feiters. It is admitted, however, that 
the chief clues are found in the 
workmanship of producing phony 


bills, principally in the $10 and $20 
denominations. In one perplexing 
case, the Secret Service after long 
investigation reconstructed the 
career of a highly competent en- 
graver whose fondness for whiskey 
cast him into the path of downfall. 
A clique of criminal aliens gave 
him harbor, and during his sober 
hours he produced steel Federal 
Reserve note engravings of high 
fidelity. His work resulted in a flood 
of notes that deceived many a bank 
teller. However, the Secret Service 
contacted all of the legitimate en- 
gravers in the area and obtained 
from them the name of the man 
whose individual engraving char- 
acteristics were detectible in the 
counterfeit bills. 


New Techniques In Vogue 


The demise of this practitioner, 
after his brief redemption from 
Skid Row, seems to mark the end 
of the era when skilled engravers 
of a criminal caste sought to match 
talents with the professional en- 
gravers who cut the plates for cur- 
rency produced by the United 
States Bureau of Printing and En- 
graving. We are now in a new era 
of counterfeiting technique. The 
present-day counterfeiter has 
shifted his manufacturing into the 
field of photographic engraving, that 
is, the printing of phony money by 
making photographic printing plates 
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N THE FREE WORLD, people use tremendous 
fl pent of oil. Meeting their needs, rising 
year after year, has been one of the notable in- 
dustrial accomplishments of our time. 

For example, the peak war effort in 1945 
pushed use of oil 23% higher than in 1940. This 
looked like a mark that would not be topped for 
years. 

But vigorous post-war reconstruction, and ex- 
pansion of industry, transportation and agricul- 
ture, made oil use in 1946 greater even than in 
1945. Andin 1951 it was 58% higher than in 1946. 

To supply this oil has called for great expansion 
by the petroleum industry. It has meant new wells, 
pipe lines, storage tanks, refineries, tankships . . . 
in times of high costs. 

The job has required a vast outlay of money, 
which has been provided largely by the industry’s 
own earnings. 

How this works out is shown in the case of 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), an Amer- 
ican corporation having investments in companies 
carrying on the varied functions of the oil busi- 
ness in the United States and abroad. 

Consolidated net income of Jersey and affiliates 
for 1951 was $528,461,000. Of this, $278,862,- 
000, or 53%, was used to help provide new 
equipment. 

In the six years since 1945, Jersey and affiliates 
have spent $2,350,000,000 for replacement and 
expansion of facilities. Depreciation and depletion 
reserves provided only 44% of that amount. The 
largest share of the expenditure was met by the 
reinvestment of earnings. 

During 1951 alone, to do their part in supply- 
ing more oil for the free world, companies in 
which Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 
investments: 

Discovered Oil 

In the United States, made new oil discoveries in 

the Williston basin, the Uinta basin, and Texas. . . 

In Latin America, extended known fields in Vene- 

zuela, and opened up a new area in Colombia... 

In the Middle East, Arabian American Oil Com- 


pany made two important discoveries, one in the 
offshore waters of the Persian Gulf... 


Developed Production 

In the United States, drilled more wells tnan in any 
year since 1937, and greatly expanded secondary 
recovery Operations to get more oil from existing 
fields... In Venezuela, completed 190 producing 
wells...In Canada, increased total producing wells 
from 844 to 1,140... In the Middle East, Arabian 
American Oil Company and Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany increased production 57% ... 


‘Expanded Refining Capacity 
At Baton Rouge, La., and Everett, Mass., enlarged 


refineries... At Winnipeg, in Canada, opened a 
new refinery and, at Edmonton, Sarnia, and Van- 
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“How earnings work to produce move oil 


IMPORTANT FACTS FROM THE 1951 ANNUAL REPORT OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


couver added facilities...At Fawley, England, 
put the largest refinery in the United Kingdom on 
stream... At Antwerp, Belgium, proceeded with 
field work on a large refinery . . . at Durban, South 
Africa, started work on a refinery, and at Bombay, 
India, completed arrangements to build a new 
one 


In the United States, boosted pipe line capacity 
substantially, particularly in the South . . . Ordered 
twelve new ocean-going tankships, bringing the 
post-war total of those purchased or contracted for 
to 72... Began to bring Western Canadian oil to 
consumers in the Eastern provinces by means of 
two large, new Great Lakes tankers, with a third 
going in service this spring . . . In Iraq, Iraq Petro- 
leum Company brought near completion a new 
556-mile pipe line from the oil fields to the Medi- 


terranean. It will permit oil production in Iraq to 
be more than doubled in 1952... 


Advanced Research 


Put into the search for new and improved proc- 
esses and products a total of $23,100,000, one of 


the largest expenditures for such a purpose by any 
company... 


Continued Good Employee Relations 
The interest of the company and its employees in 
maintaining good mutual relationships resulted in 
another year without strikes or work stoppages 
in the domestic affiliates. This was an important 
factor in meeting the increased demand for oil... 


JA THE FREE WORLD GROWS IN STRENGTH, it 
. calls formore and more oil. So, not just to 
the 254,000 shareholders who own Jersey, but to 
people on freedom’s side all through the world, 
the two outstanding facts about our Annual 
Report for 1951 are: (1) Jersey affiliates again 
did their part in meeting the growing needs for 
oil; and (2) the competitive business system that 
did this job produced the earnings to help meet 
even greater needs in the future. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
and Consolidated Affiliates 
Total income from sales, services, 


dividends and interest 
Net income 


$3,863,317,000 
$528,461 ,000 
or $8.72 per share 


Dividends $249,599,000 


or $4.12 per share 
Wages and other employment costs........ $600,500,000 
Taxes charged to income 
Other taxes, collected for governments..$329,900,000 
Spent for new plants and facilities. $381,824,000 
Number of shareholder-owners 
Number of employees 


We'll gladly send a copy of the full report if you wish one. 
Write Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 
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of real currency just as the news- 
papers and magazines make fac- 
simile copies in color of paintings 
and complex designs. 


A typical case history is that of 
a man named Williams whom the 
Secret Service put behind bars last 
year for the fifth time as a convicted 
counterfeiter. He was first arrested 
in 1924 for making counterfeit coins, 
and again in 1926 for the same of- 
fense. In 1932 he was convicted a 
third time and sentenced to 3 to 8 
years. During his prison term he 
learned the art of photographic en- 
graving from other counterfeiters, 
and soon after his release he began 
experiments which led to his pro- 
duction and circulation of bogus 
paper money. This happened in 
1943. 

His career in this new. venture 
lasted only a few weeks and drew 
him a long prison sentence. In 1950 
he won parole for being a model 
prisoner. In a matter of months, 
what the Secret Service described 
as a “new and deceptive counterfeit 
$20 bill” appeared in innocent mer- 
chants’ bank deposits through mid- 
western and Pacific Coast States. 
Bankers also began to turn in new 
and expertly-made counterfeit $5, 
$10 and $20 bills circulated in vari- 
ous cities. 


Ink, Paper Provide Clews 


Scientific analysis of the paper, 
inks and workmanship set Secret 
Service agents on the trail of Wil- 
liams as the suspected manufac- 
turer. He was traced to the Pacific 
Northwest, located and shadowed 
long enough to establish that he 
was again in the counterfeiting 
business. When agents raided the 
mountain cabin, where he had built 
his “laboratory,” Williams was sur- 
prised and chagrined. 


“I can’t understand it,” he said. 
“I was sure my bills were so good 
this time that it would be.at least 
two or three years before you’d 
catch up with me.” 

The fact that Williams converted 
his activity from the casting of 
counterfeit coins to the printing of 
paper money is significant in the 
planning of bankers’ measures to 
help protect the public from being 
bilked by the fraudulent money- 
makers. It may be a result of infla- 
tion, which has reduced the buying 
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power of quarters and half-dollars. 
Or it may be that the uniformity of 
appearance of Federal Reserve 
notes has dulled the sensitive alert- 
ness of money handlers, who for- 
merly examined currency with care 
because of the many varieties of 
bank notes placed in circulation. 
Whatever the reason, the case of the 
convict named Williams, now serv- 
ing a fifteen-year prison term, typi- 
fies the tendency of today’s counter- 
feiters to devote their talents to 
the printing rather than casting of 
counterfeit money. 


To meet this new proclivity of 
counterfeiters to favor the paper 
money branch of their unlawful oc- 
cupation, the agents of the Secret 


Service in 1951 contributed not 
only their working time but also 
nearly 100,000 hours of unpaid 
overtime to wage their relentless 
campaign against counterfeiters and 


- ene vr ent: 


i. S. SECRET SERVICE © Yreasury Department 


check forgers. They emphasize that 
the value of this unstinting effort 
depends on the assistance received 
from bankers and the _ general 
public. 

It is particularly important for 
any person who encounters counter- 
feit money to report the circum- 
stances fully. This is where banks 
serve most usefully. During in- 
formal conversations with commer- 
cial customers, bank officers and 
tellers should spread the idea that 
a merchant who simply rejects an 
offered $20 bill as counterfeit has 
won only half the battle. The mer- 
chant should also give the Secret 
Service all the available facts of the 
encounter, for every scrap of in- 
formation about counterfeit cur- 
rency, no matter how tiny or 
seemingly unimportant, has a defi- 
nite place in the grand mosaic of 
anti-counterfeit intelligence work. 


It should be made common 
knowledge in the community that 
the bank can be relied upon to 
promptly relay to the proper au- 
thorities all information regarding 
counterfeit money known or sus- 
pected to be in circulation that may 
be brought to its attention. 


Meanwhile, to develop public 
alertness to the menace of counter- 
feit money circulation, banks are 
distributing to their customers 
many thousands of copies of the 
simple little booklet “Know your 
Money” issued by the Secret Serv- 
ice. 

Typical of the booklet’s helpful 
advice is this to anyone who re- 
ceives a counterfeit bill: 


“1. DO NOT return it to the passer. 


“2. TRY TO DELAY the passer by 
some reasonable excuse; then 
telephone your Police Depart- 
ment or the Secret Service. 

3. WRITE DOWN a description of 
the passer if he leaves before 
Police arrive. 

. TRY TO GET THE LICENSE NUM- 
BER of any automobile used 
by the passer and write down 
the license number.” 


Such cooperation by the banks 
and the public with the efforts of 
the Secret Service can go a long 
way toward eradicating the menace 
of counterfeiting. 

It may not be possible to wipe 
out the activities of these men who 
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use their prison time to perfect their 
art, but the damage they cause can 
be minimized by banking leadership 
and public response, just like the 
American people have beaten back 
the boll weevil and other pests that 
endanger security and tranquillity. 


Two Questions On Gold 


Your February editorial on re- 
deemability strikes me as a good one 
but that is perhaps not entirely a 
judicial opinion since it expresses 
some things as I see them. I have 
long been exposed to the folks who 
head this movement and I am afraid 
they have not always been pleased 
with me. 

There are two factors which in- 
terest me in this theory: (1) Could 
it be done without too much pres- 
sure against the available gold sup- 
ply? (2) Would redeemability do 
for the economy all that is claimed 
for it? 

I wish these questions could be 
answered to my own satisfaction. 
Unhappily, I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that the philosophy 
which supports redeemability might 
not also be the one that would 
create a great deal of gold with- 
drawal. Certainly the person who 
doesn’t much care whether he can 
get gold for his money isn’t inter- 
ested in hoarding it either. Frankly, 
gold seems to me to have a more 
useful purpose in our economy than 
as a medium of free exchange. Why 
take the chance of seeing its flight 
when such a flight might create a 
very difficult problem for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

As an inflation control, it is, of 
course, not peculiarly individual. 
Lower federal spending, elimination 
of federal deficits, higher interest 
costs and more conventional mort- 
gage borrowing terms—in fact any- 
thing which would reduce the 
money supply and lower the price 
level—would all be in the direction 
of less inflationary pressure. If 
some of these things could be done 
in Washington, redeemability in 
gold would probably seem less at- 
tractive to its most ardent propon- 
ents and likewise less objectionable 
to its opponents. 

One other thing, if we went to 
redeemability and it proved a bad 
thing, we might really have a de- 
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Today’s Embezzler 
takes a 


BIGGER BITE: 


Almost every day headlines like these drive home the fact that 
today’s embezzlements are not only more frequent but larger. 
In many recent cases, the shortage has far exceeded the amount 
of the bond. 

With your transactions involving larger amounts, and with 
increasing inflationary pressures on employees, now is the time 
to re-examine your Blanket Bond protection and make sure it 
is in line with today’s greater risks. 

Our agent in your community will gladly arrange for one of 
our Bank Specialists to help review your bonding program. 

Call our agent — now! 


"Bank Questionnaire Manual’’—FREE/————- 


If you’d like a copy of our helpful booklet which makes 
many practical suggestions about internal controls for both 
large and small banks— just address Agency & Production 
Department. Thousands of bankers have written for it. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


 @mesenecccmmmmommmmmm (017) PR!) 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 





flationary catastrophe before we 
could retrace our steps, don’t you 
think? 

Needless to say, I am not an econ- 
omist. Among economists, however, 
competent opinion from reputable 
folks in support of either side of this 
subject could be found. So as a lay- 
man, perhaps I may be forgiven 
for not being willing to go all the 
way with Dr. Spahr, although I re- 
spect his opinion very highly on 
this intricate gold question.—V. W. 
Johnson, president, First National 
Bank, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


New Ideas Put . 

(Continued from page 12) 
bank, was asked to loan against 
potatoes stock piled in the northern 
reaches of Maine, he knew that he 
could not give personal attention 
to conditions of storage. Tempera- 
ture controls are most important 
where 10° below zero weather is 
not unusual. Mr. Baker gave the 
responsibility to a field warehouse 
company and learned only after the 
event that one potato warehouse 
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—"Aren't you ashamed—a big bank like you, 
making such a fuss over a 98c overdrafti" 


had collapsed in freezing weather 
spilling potatoes into the snow; but 
the warehouseman was so quickly 
on the job that no loss was suffered. 
Said Mr. Baker: “We make com- 
modity loans every day. We check 
the commodity markets constantly. 
We know the risks pretty well and 
when we cannot control them we 





If costly bookkeeper errors are hurting 
good public relations and your service to 
customers, investigate EnterTRAINment! 
This success-tested Bookkeeper Program 
trains better bookkeepers, reduces error 
frequency. A request on your letterhead 
brings complete details without obligation. 


Extodrainment, inc. 


Directors: Arthur J. Linn, Edwin G. Uhl, James E. Potts 
734 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 





call in someone who can. Our cus- 
tomers appreciate that we go out of 
our way to help them and we ad- 
vance funds against inventories to 
deserving customers if there is any 
reasonable way to do it.” 


Many other case histories are 
available to illustrate how bankers 
can aid their customers and the 
development of industry in their 
communities by using the services 
which field warehousemen_ can 
furnish. Few bankers realize that 
the experienced field warehouse- 
man, because of his extensive train- 
ing, is in reality an inventory loan 
specialist. He has many skills, which 
if individually paid for, would be 
costly. He either has or can readily 
acquire market information; he 
knows the techniques for the phys- 
ical protection of countless com- 
modities; he is an expert in the 
auditing and maintenance of in- 
ventory records; he is skilled in the 
proper housekeeping of all types 
of inventories; and he is available 
promptly when called upon. 


With these resources at a banker’s 
command, loans which heretofore 
looked rather hopeless may now be 
reviewed in the light of the se- 
curity which a capable well-insured 
field warehouseman may supply. 


We Loaned... 


(Continued from page 20) 
needed in our county alone to ade- 
quately protect land which is unfit 
for any other use. The cost of 
planting an acre of trees is ap- 
proximately '$20.00—$3.00 for the 
1,000 trees needed, and $17.00 for 
the planting. For each acre thus 
planted, the Production Marketing 
Administration will award the 
farmer $9.00 in conservation prac- 
tice payments. (The trees are sup- 
plied by the Forestry Division of 
the Tennessee Department of Con- 
servation. ) 


We suggest to farmers who are 
just entering this new field that 
they plant a few acres of trees at a 
time during their off season and 
gradually build up their stand. 
However, in dealing with farmers 
who wish to borrow money for this 
purpose we try very hard to im- 
pose no restrictions or conditions 
that would tend to deter them in 
their efforts to make the greatest 
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possible use of this very effective 
soil use and conservation measure. 
The financing of tree farms must be 
worked out on a long term basis, as 
9 years of growth are required be- 
fore cutting may begin. Meantime, 
the grower must carefully follow a 
care and maintenance program 
which includes thinning at the 
proper time, and the observance of 
a number of fire prevention rules. 

A large map of the Wolf River 
Watershed is a permanent fixture in 
our bank lobby and it attracts much 
attention. A study of the map by 
groups of customers frequently 
gives rise to considerable discussion 
of present day soil conservation 
techniques and practices. These 
have come to be generally accepted 
throughout our area, displacing the 
ancient pattern of farming, mixed 
with superstitions and traditional 
practices which had been handed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion. The use of technical terms in 
these discussions is commonplace. 
Familiar terms like “gully-wash- 
ers” and “wet spells” have been 
supplanted by “water tables” and 
“hydrologic characteristics.” 

This section was once described 
as a land of mud, mortgages and 
mules, but today it can be more 
accurately referred to as a land of 
maps, money and mechanization. 






A Question Of Incentive 


The conflict today between Amer- 
ican Capitalism, Communism and 
Socialism is essentially . . . a conflict 
of opinion as to who should own and 
control capital. Capitalism is the 
word used to indicate ownership of 
capital by individuals—or so-called 
private ownership. Socialism and 
Communism are words used to de- 
scribe an economic system where 
the capital is owned and controlled 
by the government. Those who be- 
lieve in individual ownership of 











by our Folly.—Benjamin Franklin 
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Taxes are indeed very heavy, and if those laid on by the 
Government were the only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our Idle- 
ness, three times as much by our Pride, and four times as much 


enamel finish. 


MODEL “S” 


On Sale at Better Dealers 
Everywhere. 








(Available with extra drop leaf on 
right side.) 








capital believe that the profit motive 
—incentive—causes each individual 
to produce more for himself, and 
thus for others.—“Land of the Free” 
Series of Ross Roy, Inc. 





First choice of office workers 


and management everywhere 





importast space. WRITE FOR ~ 
LITERATURE. ‘ 















POPLAR BLUFF, MO, 


The Public . 


(Continued from page 26) 


banking service to those who have a 
five-day week. To do so, we must 
work our staffs 54% or 6 days or stay 
open evenings. So our staffs cannot 
have as good hours as labor enjoys 
—any way you figure it.”—Rogier. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: A second installment 
of this symposium of banker response 
to the forum panel, dealing specifically 
with Customer Relations, Loan Policies, 
Interest Rates and Service Charges, 
and miscellaneous services, will ap- 
pear in our July issue. 
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A Handy Personal File 

A file small enough to be carried 
easily from place to place yet large 
enough to accommodate a wealth of 
important information is available 
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through the Amberg File & Index 
Company. 

Known as Model No. 775 in the 
large line of personal files offered 
by the company, this file is made of 
steel in the new “Craftman Copper” 
finish. A small handle has been 
fastened to the top of the case to 
assist the owner in carrying it. 

The file is equipped with 24 
patented “cushion” corner folders, 
all printed inside with ruled forms 
that can be used for many purposes. 
Fifteen of the folders have printed 
tabs, alphabetical and monthly. A 
set of 84 gummed captions that 
cover every conceivable subject 
such as bank statements, income 
tax, certificates, maps, notes, etc., 
is included. 

Shipping weight of the sturdy lit- 
tle file is 20 pounds. It measures 
7% inches high, 7% inches wide 
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Rand McNally and Co., 536 Se. Clark St.. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Piease have buying information sent us on the items circled above. 





and 5 inches deep. Larger models 
both in steel and strong binders 
board are also available. 

Additional information about this 
and other practical personal files 
may be obtained by~ writing the 
Amberg File & Index Company, 
Kankakee, III. 
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Evans Gathering Rack 
Saves Time And Money 


Banks of all sizes are finding this 
Gathering Rack a most useful ad- 
dition to their standard equipment. 

In half-width size, the rack is 
used for sorting and classifying 
checks, notes and other papers of 
similar size. 

In full-width size, the rack is 
used for sorting incoming and out- 
going papers, for collating pages of 
bulletins, and for assembling and 
housing printed forms. It is indi- 
spensable where a bank has its own 
printing department. 

The racks may also be hung on 
the wall, for permanent housing of 
circulars, folders, etc., for hand- 
outs. 

Made of aluminum, the rack 
comes in two different styles and in 
eight models. Each section holds up 
to 500 sheets at inclined angle, for 
finger-tip insertion, removal or as- 
sembly. Two or more racks can be 
used end to end for larger gather- 
ings. When not in use, racks can be 
collapsed and set aside. 

Full information on the Evans 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thornden S$. South Orange, N. J. 
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Gathering Rack may be obtained 
from the manufacturer, Evans 
Specialty Co., Inc., N. Munford St., 
Richmond 20, Va. 


Ten Ways To Speedier Banking 
Described In Rem Rand Booklet 


“Ten Keys to Speedier Banking” 
describes how the 10-key electric 
adding machine and the Printing 
Calculator manufactured by Rem- 
ington Rand are used by a promi- 
nent Fort Worth bank for faster 
and more accurate figure work. 

Written by Paul L. Hamilton of 
the First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Tex., the article tells how 
these two outstanding products have 
been contributing factors to their 
over-all efficiency in figure work 
operations. 

Copies of “Ten Keys to Speedier 
Banking”—folder AC 604— is avail- 
able on request by writing Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Mosler Features Advanced Style 
Changes In New Safe 


One of the outstanding features of 
the new “400 Series” fire resistant 
safe introduced recently by the 
Mosler Safe Company is the unique 
“Counter-Spy” dial in which the 
combination numbers have been 
shifted from the front to the edge. 
This new positioning eliminates the 
need to bend or stoop when trying 
to line up the combination’s num- 
bers. 

By standing instead of stooping 
the user’s body automatically 
Screens the dial from the eyes of 
too-curious onlookers, and guards 
against the combination being easily 
“stolen.” In addition, a stainless 
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acted) Personal Money Orders a 
transaction takes less than '4 minute 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM 

Rochester 3, N. Y. 

Please give me full information regarding the new Register 
Check Personal Money Orders. 


ne Ce rae ee Te ee S ee NNT Dats: 


Address_ ie . ee Es a ee 


City. 


Long lines are a thing of the past at windows that sell Todd 
Register Check Personal Money Orders. This new, simpli- 
fied remittance check can be issued in less than 15 seconds. 
There is nothing for the teller to write—no application form 
for the customer to fill out—no officer’s signature required. 
Each customer writes and signs his own Register Check. It’s 
like writing his own personal check. 

Todd Register Checks mean fast service— customer 
good will—employee satisfaction— greater profits for your 
bank. They cut bank operating costs on items of this type as 
much as 60%.To get the time-saving, money-making facts, 


mail the coupon below. Do it now. 











ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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* Trademarks 


Key Cabinets, Filing Cabinet Trays, Desk 
Drawer Inserts, Key Panels for Every Size 
Including Tags, Receipts, Index Cards, Key 
Envelopes, etc. 


P. O. MOORE INC. 
41 E. 22nd St. New York 10, N. Y. 


steel shield makes it impossible to 
get a side view of the combination. 

A new type horizontal handle re- 
places the conventional safe handle 
which is usually secured in a verti- 
cal position. Greater efficiency and 
ease of operation have resulted from 
this change. 

Designed for the company by 
Raymond Loewy Associates, the 
safe also features a detachable skirt 
which enhances the appearance of 
the unit by shielding its wheels. 

Additional important changes to 
be found in the “400 Series” are: 





JOWA 
‘DES MOINES 
A NATIONAL ff 
BANK 


1. A lock capable of one million 
changes of combination. 

2. Maximum structural 
strength, obtained by electrical 
welding. 

3. A thermostatically con- 
trolled, insulated valve door 
which automatically seals the in- 
terior of the safe when the tem- 
perature reaches 165 degrees F., 
This is an exclusive Mosler 
patent. 

Mosler Safe Company, Hamilton, 
O., will welcome further inquiry 
about this new streamlined safe. 


An Electric Drinking Water 
Cooler For Bank Lobby Use 


For the warm summer weather 
ahead when a cool sip of water front 
a bank lobby drinking fountain can 
mean more to a customer than a 
sizable stock dividend, the Ebco 
Manufacturing Company suggests 
installing one of its many attractive 
Oasis water coolers. 


How you can establish 


a LANDMARK 
in your community 


These unique clocks are LANDMARKS in New 
York City, Chicago, Des Moines and Boston. 
They revolve continuously, making two complete 
revolutions a minute—2880 a day. 


Attention-arresting, dignified Bank Advertising 
coupled with CORRECT TIME* as a friendly 


. - is th 
community service night and day. Model OP-10 shown above is tis 


type the company recommends for 
use in bank lobbies where contin- 
uous traffic subjects the cooler to 
heavy usage. It is equipped with 
a highly efficient pre-cooling unit, 
and has a capacity of 10 gallons per 
hour with a 5 quart storage tank to 
provide adequate pre-cooled water 
at all times. 

Sturdy construction and attrac- 
tive modern design have been com- 
bined in the new cooler. Sides are 
made of 18 gauge steel galvanized, 
Bonderized with baked-on prime 
coat, one coat of metallic Oasis 


We have been manufacturing standard and spe- 
cially designed indoor and outdoor clocks and 
clock systems for more than 65 years. Our experi- 
ence is at your service and we will cooperate, 
gladly, with your architect or engineer. 


This famous landmark 
—the 3-story-high 
four dial Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 
clock was manufac- 


tured by us. * Naval Observatory Time 


SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. 


207 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5,N. Y 
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Brown and one coat of clear lacquer. 

A stainless steel top which will 
not crack, chip, break or discolor 
and a dial-a-drink Ebco bubbler 
make the cooler easy to clean and 
inviting to use. The bubbler elimi- 
nates all surging or squirting by 
regulating the drinking stream to a 
constant and proper height. Many 
of the models are available with foot 
pedal bubblers if this method of 
operation is preferred. 

Presence of a pre-cooler and 
triple insulation in the cooler itself 
almost double its operating effi- 
ciency. The refrigerant is controlled 
by a non-adjustable capillary tube 
while the water temperatures are 
regulated by a thermostat located 
behind the removable front panel 
of the cabinet. The condensing unit 
operates on 115 volt, 50-60 cycle, 
single phase alternating current. 

Model OP-10 which measures 
435g inches high carries an uncon- 
ditional 1-year warranty plus an 
additional 4-year replacement con- 
tract. 

The Ebco Manufacturing Com- 
pany is located at 401 West Town 
Street, Columbus 8, O. 
















































Modern Lighting Maintenance 
Covered In Sylvania Bulletin 


“The Why, When and How of 
Modern Lighting Maintenance”, a 
new 12-page, two color bulletin is 
being offered by the lighting divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, 
Inc., 60 Boston Street, Salem, Mass. 

Emphasizing the high cost of low 
lighting maintenance standards, the 
bulletin stresses that planned main- 
tenance of both light sources and 
reflecting surfaces saves costly time 
and useful light. 

The colorful bulletin outlines an 
8-step program of planned fiuo- 
rescent lighting maintenance sug- 
gesting: 1) check lighting levels 
regularly, 2) replace burnouts 
promptly, 3) keep lamp and re- 
flectors clean, 4) replace lamps sys- 
tematically, 5) maintain light 
colored walls and ceilings, 6) main- 
tain proper line voltage, 7) keep a 
Stock of fixture parts, and 8) use 
labor saving methods and equip- 
ment. 

Particularly stressed are the ad- 
vantages of planned group replace- 
ment of lamps as compared to “one- 
at-a-time” replacements. 
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Banker Designed Fine Sort Tray Features One-Hand Insertion 


Most items of bank equipment 
find their way onto the market as a 
result of the efforts of specialists 


‘working in laboratories and test 


rooms, few as a direct outgrowth of 
the work of an active banker. 

This rare combination of banker- 
inventor can be found in the person 







From time to time,.and more fre- 
quently in recent months, we have 
made special payroll checks which 
emphasized the TOTAL wages paid to 
employees and which identified the 
amounts paid out for the employees as 
“payments” instead of “deductions.” 
sory there are a large number 
of people in this country who are so 
poorly informed as to believe that the 
——_ benefits by the “deductions” 
and that the net amount of their pay 
checks represents their total earnings. 




















































On occasion we have made checks 
which, in our opinion, went to ex- 
tremes in an effort to make employees 
conscious of the taxes they pay, the 
amounts they earn, and the contribu- 
tions of their employers, and we really 
believe that some of these designs were 
more irritating than they were correc- 
tive. On the other hand, there is no 
reason why, when an employer takes 
on the responsibility of making pay- 
ments for his employees, he should 
not have the privilege of calling them 
payments. Nor is there any reason why 
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“DEDUCTIONS” OR “PAYMENTS” 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


of E. R. Watkins, first vice president 
of the Mahoning National Bank, 
Youngstown, O., whose Duplex Fine 
Sorter Trays shown above have 
become a recognized tool for any 
bookkeeping department. 

Mr. Watkins describes his tray 
“as measuring about 19 inches long, 


he should not have the privilege of em- 
phasizing the total wages he has paid. 


Accordingly, we have added to our line 
of omadeeaioed checks two payroll 
forms which conform in size and 
design to our PE and PE-8 styles, as 
displayed on pages 27 and 28 of our 
current catalog, but which are some- 
what different with res to the word- 
ing on the employee's stub. Samples 
of these new forms are being mailed 
to all banks this month. 


Quite aside from the change in word- 
ing, these styles have certain advantages 
over the conventional three-on-a-page 
payroll checks and should be well 
received by your customers. They are 
far more economical for anyone who 
employs ten or more people because 
the complete employee's record, as it 
is typed on the stub, reproduces on the 
earnings record card, thus providing a 
neat, clean, running record for govern- 
ment reporting. Have the youn 
woman who presides over your ch 
desk show these new forms to your cus- 
tomers. They will be pleased with them. 





CHANGEABLE 
BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 


and 
DESK NAME PLATES 


VAULT OIL 


an outstanding CLEANER and RUST 
PREVENTATIVE for Safe Deposit 
and Vault Doors 


Here is one Vault Oil that will not show 
stain, even on white cloth. It's a big 
time saver, too. Applied by spraying from 
plastic squeeze bottle. 


© BRONZE OIL © METAL POLISH 


ALL KENSOL PRODUCTS ARE UNCON- 
DITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 


Write Today For Further > gain 
ot Introductory Offer 
. BOX 537, ALL NIOWN, PA. 


KENSOL CORP. 


MAIN OFFICE 
and MANUFACTURING LAB. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Send for illustrated 
literature 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St. 


N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


é ounter Checking Service 
: complete audit control via 
‘your window posting machines 


Write For Samples 


FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
MELCHER STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


5% inches wide and about 5 incheg 
high. The fins and the manner j 
which they are placed in the tray 
make it possible to hold the un 
sorted batch of checks in the lef 
hand and quickly and easily insert! 
the single checks in the proper 
spacing with the right hand. 

“As the checks are placed be- 
tween the dividers,” he continues, 
“the fins, being just off balance, are 
pulled forward and as soon as the 
check is in position, they by gravi- 
tation immediately reseat them- 
selves for the next insertion. The’ 
fins are automatically spaced by 
material at the bottom and also a 
protruding lip on the top, which’ 
keeps them separated at a suitable’ 
distance. The top of the fin and the 
protruding lip also form the inde 
holder. 

“Since this holder is made out 0 
plastic, the index printing appes 
at the extreme top and can bé in’ 
large type. As a result of this im-| 
proved legibility, the indexes can be! 
read more quickly and accurately. | 
This, of course, speeds the job. With 
the entire top of the fin made of 
transparent plastic, no metal pieces 
or sharp corners are present to 
scratch the fingers or mar the 
operator’s finger nails. 

“All of these features,” Mr. 
Watkins states, “are separately very 
small, but when combined, result in 
an efficient, high speed, fine sort 
tray for bank bookkeepers.” ; 

The Duplex Sorter Company, 
manufacturers of the fine sort trays, 
is located at 33 Essex Steal 
Youngstown, O. 


Orange Colored Stencil Sheet 
Marketed By A. B. Dick Co. 


Available in legal and letter sizes 
with or without satin finish film= 
topping, a new orange colored 
multi-purpose mimeograph stencil” 
sheet assembly has been introduced 
by the A. B. Dick Company. 

A new black cushion sheet which 
is used to back up the orange sten- 
cil when in the typewriter has 
greatly increased stencil visibility 
by supplying a large degree of con- 
trast between the two sheets. 

This new cushion has a glossy jet 
black plastic coating on one side and 
an entirely different type of coating 
on the reverse side. The glossy coat- 
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ing eliminates the need for burnish- 
ing errors thus making corrections 
on these stencils actually easier and 
quicker than on normal typewritten 
correspondence. 


The reverse side coating produces 
a proof copy on the backing sheet. 
This is a highly desirable feature 
as it reduces eye fatigue from proof 
reading. The proof copy can be used 
as a “flash” copy for immediate re- 
quirements and for filing as a record 
copy. : 

The orange color of the coating 
also gives high contrast and good 
visibility when this stencil is used 
on the Mimeoscope illuminated 


CAST BRONZE TABLETS AND 


HONOR ROLLS . . . BRONZE NEWMAN 
AND ALUMINUM SIGNS, 
NAMEPLATES AND LETTERS. MEMORIALS 
“BEST SINCE 
1882" 
FREE folders in 
colors; sugges- 
tions, estimates. 
WRITE US 
TODAY 
Dept. B-M 
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“DESTRUCTION OF OLD 


which 

: ; They save 20% of time in machine filling . . . 
titable their sole purpose. Slight pressure of 
nd th the thumb and finger, and they pop 


drawing board for production of 
stencils for office forms and copies 


RECORDS SIMPLIFIED” 


‘ open yet pack fiat . 
inde} denomination to the carton. Save 
space. in 6 colors for 6 diff- 
erent coins. A top per- 
out of former with Banks. 
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BANDING 
STRAPS 


containing illustrations, lettering, 
cartoons, charts and graphs. 


These new multi-purpose stencils 
have also been designed for use in 
the offset process to give excellent 
results when used as negatives for 
producing photographic plates. The 
orange color renders them opaque 
for photographic purposes and when 
used in this manner the stencil is 
used to make the offset plate. It can 
also be applied to the mimeograph 
for immediate copy requirements 
prior to receiving a longer offset run 
for major distribution requirements. 


After use on the mimeograph, or 
as a photographic negative, these 
stencils can be filed and re-used in 
the same manner if additional 
copies are needed. 

For more information write A. B. 


Dick Company, 5700 West Touhy 
Avenue, Chicago 31, II. 


- - - Say Bankers! 


The Central National Bank, of Columbus, 
Nebraska, used to burn its old, confiden- 
tial records—a tedious, time-consuming 
task. A Shredmaster Shredding Machine 
solved the problem: 


“We have found that the Shredmaster... 
destroys records effectively. Using it only 
two or three hours a week... we keep up 
with our destruction schedule. It...is a 
machine of considerable value to our 
Bank.” 

H. L. Burdick, President 

Central National Bank 


Only the SHREDMASTER offers 
all these valuable features: 


>» Cuts confidential records into unreadable shreds 
. quickly, easily. 


. Saves time and labor costs. 


Gray finish harmonizes with other office 
equipment. 


> Works quietly, without litter or dust, 


Safe to operate . . . all moving parts enclosed ... 
* complete safety devices. 


» Anyone can operate it . . . simple switch control. 


Almost no upkeep . . . needs no sharpening under 
normal constant use for beet : 1% years. 


& Turns waste into ~ apg Shredded material can 
be sold for pac! 


eet BETTER THAN Personnel 


RUBBER BANDS 


ideal for packaging currency, deposit tick- 
ets, checks, etc. Better than rubber bands 


SHREDMASTER 


r sizes PAUL LORTON, formerly vice presi- 


h filme 


colored % in. Made of strong brown 
stencil Kraft. Gummed ends, 


1000 to a carton. 
oduced 


with age. Size of band, 10 in. x 


t which 
re sten- 
er has 
isibility 
of con- 
ts. 

ossy jet 
‘ide and 
coating 


Dept. A + HANNIBAL, MO. 
Send Sample of 
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as they will not break or deteriorate 


The €. L. DOWNEY CO. 


dent in charge of Lawrence Ware- 
house Company’s San Joaquin 
Valley (Calif.) division since 1935, 
has been appointed vice president in 
charge of sales as the initial step 
in a vigorous campaign to sell field 
warehousing to bankers and busi- 
nessmen across the country. 


RAYMOND C. KOONTZ, treasurer, 
has been named to succeed GEORGE 
H. BOCKIUS, as president of Diebold, 
Inc. Mr. Bockius, associated with 
the firm for over 30 of its 93 years of 
existence, will remain as a member 
of the board of directors and as 


a product saniioe mt enero 
Division of Self Winding Clock Company 


“Senior” Table Model Shred- 
master 1 FR x 25” x 19%" 
Weight: 300 ge ge 


also <a 

Table Model Mayne x of 
x 12” Weight: 52 Ibs. 
Heavy-duty Floor Model 
“an x 22” x 47” Weight: 
800 Ibs. 


For complete information, muil coupon today. 


r "7 

The Shredmaster Corporation | 

| 205A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. ¥. ! 

{ oO Please send literature. : 
| 

} 

! 

! 

! 

1 


{ Nome 
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Zé, STREAMLINED 


COIN CHANGER | 


@ Now more than 2500 satisfied users— 
banks, savings-loan, theatres, stores, 
ticket offices. 
@ Sturdy aluminum—gray hammertone finish. 
@ Compact, 8” x 10” x 6.""—Weight 9 Ibs. 
® Trouble-free—all parts and 
workmanship unconditionally 
guaranteed. 


AT BANK AND OFFICE 
SUPPLY DEALERS ONLY— 


(Model 1107 with silver dollar key—$70, plus tax) 


New 
ROLL-OUT 
BASE 


Converts any 

MP Jr. to low 
cost, roll-out unit, 
where speed is 
essential. A boon 
to tellers and 
cashiers 
(especially 
women) for 
easier, faster 
coin handling. 


$2250 extra 


plus tax. 


OVER 400 MP Jrs. IN USE 
BY ONE LEADING 
WESTERN BANK CHAIN. 


chairman of the executive commit- 
tee to which office he was recently 
elected. 

Before joining Diebold in 1947, 
Mr. Koontz was vice president of 
Macguire Industries of Greenwich, 
Conn., manufacturers of precision 
metal products. 


Raymond C. Koontz W. K. Wilson 


Also affected by the executive 
changes was W. K. WILSON, sales 
manager of the corporation’s sys- 
tem division, who was promoted to 
vice president. 

The firm has also announced the 
election of C. W. MURCHISON, JR., of 
Murchison Brothers, Dallas, Tex., as 
a new member of its board of di- 
rectors. 


HERBERT G. JACKSON, has been 
named manager of bank supply 
sales promotion for the Todd Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. A native of 
Binghamton, N. Y., Mr. Jackson has 
been associated with the company 
as bank supply representative for 
the past 15 years. He has been with 
the firm’s Chicago zone since 1941. 


New Form-Flo Base Featured 
On Cosco Posture Chairs 


Featured in the models shown 
on page 49, is the new Form- 
Flo base for Cosco “Finger Lift” 
posture chairs which was displayed 
for the first time at the recent Office 
Furniture Association convention in 
Atlantic City. 


Constructed of one-piece, heavy- 
gauge steel, without welds or seams, 
the new streamlined base is packed 
with sound-absorbing material that 
eliminates rumbles and squeaks, 
and has king-size scuff plates. 

Models featuring this new base 
are the 15-F secretarial chair (fixed 
back), the 15-S secretarial chair 
(spring tension back), the 18-T 
general office chair, and the 18-A 
executive chair. These chairs have 
up to six easy adjustments designed 











BANK SIGNS 
PLASTIC - WALNUT - BRONZE | 
Catlin Made | 


} 


Plaques, Honor Rolls, 


morials, Stick-outs, Directio Bi 
al, Legal Holiday Signs, etc, © 


GRILLE PLATE-INSERT TYPE 
Model A-3 


Special Plates for grey metal & 
walnut furniture. 


“Largest assortment of plastic desk 
name plates in the world.” 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. McNichols Detroit 19, Mich, 


i? BQHwseeas Fs 


w 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 
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CURMANCO 


CHECK AND TICKET 
SORTER 


OLIVE GREEN STEEL 
Busy tellers want this holdout 
sorter. Size fins 3!/," between 
each 134" label holder on front. 


Sold on money back guarantee. 


No. 109—5 Dividers _.....$5.95 
No. | 10—8 Dividers $7.95 


CHECK SIZE 
MAIL TODAY 


Wodel 19-5 Secreterisl Gair © . 


to fit each chair to the individual’s plastic. Bonderized, baked-on en- 
own physique, work habits, and 


ideas of comfort. All models have 
foam rubber latex seat cushions, 
Tufflex-padded backrests, and are 
covered with Du Pont “Fabrilite’”, 


amel finish assures lasting beauty 
and durability. 


Information on the Cosco line 
may be obtained by writing the 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corp., 


a perforated, cloth-backed vinyl Columbus, Ind. 


2448 LARPENTEUR AVENUE 
SAINT PAUL 8, MINNESOTA 


YOUR SPECIAL CHECKING ACCOUNTS! 


¢ CHECKMASTER 


(Free Checkbook Plan) 


¢ CHEXCEL 
(““Sell-the-Book” Plan) 


WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Allison’s Coupon Books do the 
doubie job of handling both mail 
and personal payments with 
equal simplicity and economy. 


There are no pass books to 
mail back—no receipts to com- 
plete—and no advance no- 
tices to send. This system has 
what it takes to save you 
trouble and expense in noti- 
fying, receiving and posting 
Time Credit Accounts. 


All operating supplies and continuous merchandis- 
ing campaign included. BANK PAYS NOTHING 
IN ADVANCE. Price of checkbooks covers every- 
thing . .. We imprint and ship direct to depositor 
or you imprint on premises with our equipment. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


CeckHaster 


SYSTEMS, INC 


Write for complete information. 


Allison Coupon Co., Inc. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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OUR MONEY WORDS 
Do you know where and how they originated? 


—By Webb B. Garrison— 


Counterfeit 


Students of money-lore do not 
know just when criminals first 
thought of making coins that could 
be passed for more than their real 
worth. This practice offered no in- 
ducements so long as pieces of 
precious metal were circulated at 
approximately their market value. 
But when kings thought of assign- 
ing coins an arbitrary value in ex- 
cess of their worth as _ metal, 
sharpers saw an opportunity. 

Apparently some of the earliest 
makers of bad money were crafts- 
men of ancient Gaul. One of these 
fellows would take a coin of the 
realm, preferably a new one un- 
damaged by circulation, and make 
molds of both sides. Then he would 


use the molds to make dies from 
which to strike his own coins. From 
Old French contre (against) and 
faire (to make) a mold made 
against a coin was called a con- 
trefet. Soon the name of the mold 
became attached to coins produced 
from it. 

Passing into English some time 
before the 13th century, counterfeit 
came to stand for any spurious 
money, no matter how produced. 


Embezzler 


Never popular in financial circles 
or with the investing public, the 
embezzler has been busy at one 
activity or another for many cen- 
turies. His name stems from extra- 
legal practices that flourished early 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 


BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Established 1835) 


THE UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
(Established 1837) 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
(EXPRESSED IN AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY) 
30th SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Liabilities 


Capital, paid up 


Reserve Fund and Profit and Loss Account Balance 
Current Deposit and other Accounts 


Acceptances for Customers 


Confirmed Credits, Guarantees, etc., on behalf of 


Customers 


Coin, Bullion, Notes and Cash at Bankers 
Cheques of, and Balances with and due from other 


Banks 


Investments at or under Market Value 
Special Account with Commonwealth Bank of 


Australia 


Bills Receivable and Remittances in Transit . 
Loans and Advances to Customers and other 


Accounts 


Liability of Customers for Acceptances 

Bank Premises and other Fixed Assets 

Liability of Customers and Others on Confirmed 
ts, Guarantees, etc. ... 


eee eee een eeeeee 


10,667,500 
8,337,372 
373,596,221 
21,484,016 


61,206,514 
£A.475,291,623 


36,475,775 


13,804,835 
15,043,738 


100,083,000 
55,172,368 


168,978,163 
21,484,016 
3,043,214 


61,206,514 


pL 
Principal Office for Australia and New Zealand: 


894 COLLINS STREET, 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Principal Office in New Zealand: LAMBTON QUAY, WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
Over 720 Branches and Agencies to serve you. 


in European commercial history. 

Gold and silver were the only 
important metals used in most sys- 
tems of currency. Since coins of 
any sort were scarce, Many com- 
mercial centers handled precious 
metal from Italy, Venice, Holland, 
Germany, and England in the 
course of an ordinary day’s busi- 
ness. No matter what its origin, a 
coin was likely to circulate until it 
literally wore out. 

Unknown French sharpers con- 
ceived the idea of cutting small bits 
off coins, passing the mutilated 
pieces at face value and melting 
the shavings down into bullion. In 
Old French, the sloping edge of a 
chisel was known as a bezel, so the 
man who used it upon coins came 
to be called a bezeler. 

Passing into English as embezzle, 
the term was in common use by 
the 14th century. It was long used 
in a general sense, standing for any 
type of maltreatment or destruc- 
tion. Late in the 17th century, other 
meanings lost their force and the 
word developed its present sense of 
diverting to one’s own use money 
entrusted to him by others. 


Penny And Its Downward Progress 


Now loosely used to stand for 
“cent,” penny is probably the oldest 
coin-name that developed on the 
British Isles. Saxons used the term 
at least as early as the eighth cen- 
tury. Just where they got it, no 
one knows. But the most reason- 
able guess is that the word was 
borrowed from West German panna 
(pan), from the fact that the coin 
was shaped somewhat like the 
household vessel. 

Made of silver, the size and 
weight of the penny were not 
standardized for several centuries 
after it was in circulation. For many 
years, its weight was set as that of 
32 grains of dry wheat. Later 
established at 22% grains troy, the 
weight of the penny was gradually 
reduced until it dropped to 7 23/31 
grains under Queen Elizabeth. 

Silver pennies were abandoned 
entirely late in the reign of King 
Charles II. Copper was first used 
for the coin in 1797, with the 
weight established at exactly one 
ounce. Its size was soon reduced 
and in 1860 bronze was substituted 
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for copper. Various alloys have 
been used by the American mint, 
so that the metal now made into 
a “penny” is likely to be all but 
worthless. 

In spite of its present low state, 
no other coin has had so long and so 
profound an impact upon the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. For centuries, 
the silver penny—of various 
weights and values—was the most 
important piece of currency in cir- 
culation; during some periods, it 
was the only one in circulation. 
Varied spellings of its name indicate 
the tremendous extent of its use; in 
different periods and sections, the 
coin has been called: pening, pend- 
ing, peninc, penning, peninng, peni, 
peny, penye, peney, penie, peany, 
and pennie. Not until the 15th cen- 
tury was the present form adopted. 
Now commonly spelled pence,.the 
plural form has been even more 
varied. It has been spelled in at 
least 33 different ways. 


Milled Edges 


Modern issues of American coins 
have featured grooved or milled 
edges for the dime and all more 
valuable pieces. 

This odd term was adopted in 
l6th-century England. There, the 
only piece of machinery in common 
use was the cumbersome apparatus 
by which wheat was ground into 
flour. For many centuries, this 
machine had been called a mill. 
So when Antoine Brucher invented 
a piece of mechanism for stamping 
gold and silver coins, it was termed 
the “money mill.” 

Early in 1662, the English mint 
placed the money mill in use. Soon 
the practice of striking off coins 
with hammers was abandoned com- 
pletely. By 1700, the mill was 
modified so that a grooved or fluted 
design could be pressed into the 
edge of a coin. This was an im- 
portant advance, for it soon elimi- 
nated the ancient custom of “clip- 
ping” minute bits of precious metal 
from gold and silver pieces. If a 
person clipped a coin with milled 
edges, he found it difficult or im- 
possible to pass the mutilated piece. 

Though the money-mill gave 
way to more efficient machinery 
many decades ago, we still refer 
to machine-made indentations on a 
coin as giving it a milled edge. 
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The Fist National Bank 
of Never-Never Land 


JS employees are above every human temptation. 
The names on its payroll never change. 

Its system of internal controls is fool-proof. 

Its securities cannot be lost or misplaced. 

Forgeries can never affect it. 

It cannot be burglarized or robbed. 


And its deposits remain the same, year after year. 


It is the only financial institution which can afford 
not to have its bonding insurance coverages reviewed 


periodically — by specialists. 


For a detailed analysis of your present blanket bond protec- 


tion—without obligation—phone the local FaD agent. Today. 


F; DELITY 
Baltimore 


Bonding specialists for over 62 years 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 





Bank of New York and Fifth 
Avenue Bank Changes Title 


The Bank of New York is the new 
corporate title of the Bank of New 
York and Fifth Avenue Bank 
adopted by 97 per cent of the stock- 
holders voting. The new title 
was that used to designate the bank 
when it first opened its doors for 
business in 1784. The shortening of 
the corporate title will in no way 
alter the bank’s organization or 
policies. 


Security National Bank, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has elected E. WILLIAM 
CARR vice president and trust of- 
ficer. Mr. Carr came to the Security 
staff from the Safe Deposit & Trust 
Company of Baltimore where he 
had been a trust officer. 


W. L. MCDONALD and JAMES E. 
BUSH of the legal department were 
promoted and RALPH L. ABERCROMBIE 
added to the department staff in re- 
cent changes at the National Bank 
of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. McDonald, ad- 
ministrative head of the credit de- 
partment, was advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, while Mr. Bush was 
elevated to general attorney. Mr. 
Abercrombie, elected assistant at- 
torney, will work with Mr. Bush 
and Joseph L. Hull, counsel. 


W. R. K. Mitchell C. A. Hemminger 


Highlight of a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of the Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., were the promotions of WIL- 
LIAM R. K. MITCHELL and BENJAMIN 
F. SAWIN to chairman of the board 
and president respectively. Both 
Mr. Mitchell, formerly president, 
and Mr. Sawin, formerly executive 
vice president, will take over their 
new Offices on July 1. 


Newly designated director of ad- 
vertising and public relations for 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, is C. A. HEMMINGER, formerly 
director of public relations of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, and well known 
in financial advertising and public 
relations circles throughout the 
country. Mr. Hemminger will suc- 
ceed the late WILLIAM M. SHERRILL 
in the First National Bank post. 





A. W. McCain Named To Head 
Union Planters Nat’l., Memphis 


Union Planters National Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn., has announced 
the election of ARTHUR W. MCCAIN, 
well known international banker, 
as president. Mr. McCain succeeds 
VANCE J. ALEXANDER who was named 
chairman of the board and who will 
continue to serve as senior execu- 
tive officer of the bank. In order to 
accept his new position, Mr. McCain 
resigned as vice chairman of the 
board of the Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York, an ap- 
pointment he has held since Jan- 
uary 1949. 


The new president at the Oil City 
Trust Company, Oil City, Pa., is 
RICHARD H. WELLS, former executive 
vice president of the Peoples Union 
Bank of McKeesport, Pa. Mr. Wells 
succeeds A. E. MACKINTOSH who be- 
comes chairman of the board after 
serving the bank for 45 years, the 
last 10 as its president. 


The new head of the installment 
loan department at the United 
States National Bank of Omaha, 
Neb., is HENRY R. ROOSE recently 
elected an assistant vice president. 
Mr. Roose is former vice president 
and cashier of the Douglas County 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. 


To reduce losses . . . find their SOURCE! 


Losses on insurance coverages can be controlled . 


exact source 


. . if you know their 


Stuyvesant accounts get complete information regarding premiums and 
losses by branch, by dealer, by make of car, by oc- 


automobile coverages 


Your business deserves service like this. 


cupation, and by year model. 


sant today. 


 QUYVOSANT Zcce aony 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Write Stuyve- 


Established 1850 
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The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York has announced 
the appointment of PAUL R. VER- 
yOORT as an assistant vice president 
and the promotion of EUGENE J. 
CANALE to assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Vervoort was formerly an assistant 
vice president of Bankers Trust 
Company. Mr. Canale has been as- 
sociated with the Marine Midland 
since 1934. 


The banks and bankers depart- 
ment of the Iowa-Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, Des Moines, Ia., re- 
cently welcomed E. STANTON MILLER 
to its staff. Mr. Miller, newly elected 
assistant cashier, came to the bank 
from the Boone State Bank & Trust 
Company, Boone, Ia., where he held 
the same title. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. recently 
elected DONALD C. PATTERSON as an 
assistant vice president to head the 
municipal division of the bank’s 
bond department. He was the for- 
mer manager of the municipal bond 
trading department of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc. 


M. R. Baty Clark N. Barton 


The appointment of M. R. BATY as 
executive vice president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of The 
Hackley Union National Bank of 
Muskegon, Mich., to succeed the late 
HERMAN C. WAGNER, has been an- 
nounced by the bank. Mr. Baty re- 
signed as president of the South 
Shore National Bank of Chicago to 
accept his new position. 


CLARK N. BARTON, vice president of 
Lion Oil Company, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the 
First National Bank of El Dorado, 
Ark., according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the bank. 


The Denver National Bank has 
announced the appointment of WIL- 


LIAM E. RANDALL, livestock man and 
attorney, to the position of assistant 
cashier in which capacity he will 
assist LEONARD N. BURCH, vice 
president and manager of the bank’s 
livestock loan department. 


Assistant cashiers advanced to as- 
sistant vice presidents in recent 
changes at the National City Bank 
of New York, N. Y., were: ELWOOD 
J. MAHON, CARTER S. RANSOM, ERNEST 
W. REDEKE, and CECIL WILSON. HER- 
MAN J. GRIP, BERNARD J. MARTIN and 
JOSEPH D. STEFAN were named as- 
sistant cashiers. 


A new vice president in the cor- 
respondent bank division at the 
South Texas National Bank of 
Houston, Tex., these days is J. N. 
(JIM) TAYLOR. Mr. Taylor resigned 
as vice president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank of Laredo, Tex., to ac- 
cept the position with the South 
Texas National. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y., has appointed 
THOMAS WRIGHT HARE an assistant 
vice president in the bank’s out-of- 
town business department. 
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in these national magazines 
to go to BANKS to buy... 


NATIONAL CITY BANK Made 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


You will be beneficiary of this advertising in 
helping you sell NCB Travelers Checks. It's 


wea GE ME 


a BANK transaction all the way. You keep the 
entire commission — 75c per $100. 


Recommend the purchase of safe NCB Trav- 
elers Checks to your clients. Spendable the 


world over for any kind of purchase or service. 


Prompt refund to owner if lost or stolen. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


First in World-Wide Banking 
Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


56 Overseas Branches 


67 Branches Throughout Greater New York 
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Richard Spindler (standing) and Robert Gibbons both of the investment analysis 
department shown using the library for legal research. 


The ‘First’ Library In Boston 


By ELEANOR LYONS 


Librarian, The First National Bank of Boston, 
Boston, Mass. 


The library of the First National 
Bank of Boston has a slogan—Try 
The First Library First. Neverthe- 
less, some of our requests for in- 
formation come from those who 
tell us that they have “tried every- 
where else” and, as a last resort and 
without much hope, they have come 
to us. How we relish such a chal- 
lenge! (Their “everywhere else” is, 
after all, just a matter of opinion.) 


TRACERS COMPANY 


No special library can contain the 
answers to all the varied questions 
that come to it and a librarian must 
maintain outside contacts to which 
she may turn for information. We, 
in Boston, are especially fortunate 
in having close at hand a number 
of fine libraries with which we co- 
operate closely. 

Most of our needs, however, can 
be taken care of from materials at 
hand, because we have what is es- 
sentially a general library. Ap- 
proximately 300 periodicals (maga- 
zines, newspapers, services, etc.) 
are circulated to a daily average of 


Ok AMERICA 


Specialists for 28 years al tracing missing people 


for leading law firms, fiduciaries, 


hanks, trustes 


‘ a ] ] 
reallors and corperations throughout the u 


240 names. We have on our shelves 
more than 2500 catalogued volumes 
and 325 feet of uncataloged pub- 
lications. A section of our 60 draw- 
ers of vertical file material is given 
over to foreign countries, with an 
emphasis on Latin America. This 
foreign material is used a great deal 
by members of our Foreign Market 
Research division and by students 
who come to us from nearby col- 
leges. 

On the average, 18 requests come 
to us daily—some of the answers 
require very little work on our 
part and some involve quite a bit 
of “digging”. Our Business Re- 
search, Investment Analysis, and 
Foreign Departments are constant 
users of the library and we try to 
keep at least one step ahead of their 
highly diversified needs and inter- 
ests. We assemble materials or pre- 
pare bibliographies for speeches, 
debates, articles, and reports; we 
spell, define, and pronounce words; 
and sometimes, in self-defense, we 
ferret out the answer to a contest 
question that has come to us (in 
disguise or in the open) from fifteen 
or twenty persons. 

Because ours is the largest bank 
in the largest city in New England, 
persons in smaller banks in the 
region quite naturally turn to us 
with problems, and some of these 
are referred to the library. We are 
able to give assistance, for instance, 
to Graduate School of Banking 
students in our correspondent banks 
located in towns remote from 
special library facilities, and to help 
our officers to assist these banks in 
management and_ organization 
problems. 

A popular spot in the library is 
the quiet study nook where refer- 
ence books may be consulted or 
where one may retreat to prepare 
a special report. 

In short, our library is main- 
tained to provide our officers and 
staff members with information 
needed in their work and in their 
studies, and to assist them in serv- 
ing our correspondent banks and 
our customers. 


Ed. Note: Miss Lyons is a member of the 
financial division of the Special Libraries As- 
‘sociation. If you are contemplating the 
establishment of a library in your bank or 
have any problems in library operation thot 
are giving you trouble, the association will be 
glad to help you. The address is 31 East 10th 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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J. D. Robinson, Jr. 


Lovis J. Asterita 


The First National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga., recently welcomed 
JAMES D. ROBINSON, JR., as its new 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Robinson whose family history 
has long been identified with that of 
the First National, returned to the 
bank after serving as president of 
The Trust Company of Georgia As- 
sociates, and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of The Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 











The executive council of the 
American Bankers Association re- 
cently announced the promotion of 
LOUIS J. ASTERITA, for eight years 
secretary of the association’s com- 
mittee on consumer credit, to the 
rank of deputy manager. The name 
of the committee has been changed 
to installment credit commission. 


Promotions recently announced 
by the Chase National Bank, New 
York, N. Y., were as _ follows: 
ARTHUR F. HENNING, second vice 
president; WALTER H. PECAN, invest- 
ment officer and JEAN M. LINDBERG, 
pension trust officer, in the trust 
department. 

JACK A. PEYMAN, WILLIAM C. ROE 
and JAMES S. RUSSELL are the newly 


appointed assistant cashiers at the 
bank. 


The newly created position of 
vice president in charge of branch 
offices at the First National Bank 
of Cincinnati, O., has been filled by 
the appointment of ALMOND F. 
SHAFER, former supervising ex- 
aminer for the third district, Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
with which he has been associated 
since 1934. 


ARTHUR H. LAMBORN, a partner of 
DeCoppet & Doremus, stock bro- 
kerage house, has been elected to 
the advisory board of the 30 Broad 
Street office of Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, New York, N. Y. 


June, 1952 


RICHARD RANDALL formerly an as- 
sistant vice president has been pro- 
moted to vice president in the trust 
department of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland. Mr. Randall 
joined the staff of the National City 
in 1933 as an assistant auditor in 
the same department. 


WILLIAM J. COPELAND, trust officer 
of the Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been named an assistant vice 
president at the bank. 
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Speed up transit work 
The new 1952 A. B. A. 
Key Book with Check 
Routing Symbols is now 
available. It contains all 
annual changes in transit 


numbers and check routing 








symbols. Make sure your 





organization has enough copies 
of the latest edition for completely 
efficient operation. Order yours today. 


Friends of JOSEPH VALENTI, vet- 
eran mid-western banker, are con- 
gratulating him on his recent 
election as executive vice president 
of the Peoples National Bank of 
Chicago. Mr. Valenti joined the 
bank as a vice president in 1948. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN FOSTER, senior 
member of the legal firm of Foster, 
Hannen, Watt, Leggat & Colby of 
Montreal, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto, Ont. 


AVAILABLE NOW 
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RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


536 SOUTH CLARK STREET 





- CHICAGO 5, Itt. 






HERMAN G. MASER was elected 
vice president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, N. Y. It was 
also announced that CHARLES H. 
BRUNIE, JOSEPH R. MCLEES, and 
IRWIN WARD SMITH were made as- 
sistant vice presidents and that 
GEORGE S. ONDERCHEK was elected 
assistant treasurer. 


Election of RAYMOND W. STANLEY, 
advertising manager, as an assistant 
vice president has been announced 
by the First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 


The First National Bank in St. 
Louis, Mo., has announced the ap- 
pointment of WILHELM R. MESEN- 
BRINK as a vice president in charge 
of its correspondent banking de- 
partment. Mr. Mesenbrink was 


previously a vice president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago. 


Two promotions have been an- 
nounced recently by the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank of 
South Carolina. In the Charleston 
office, CECIL B. KEARSE, former as- 
sistant cashier, has been advanced 
to cashier. At Columbia, JOHN w. 
HUGGINS, assistant cashier and man- 
ager of the new Park and Lady 
Street branch, has been made a 
cashier. 


JULIAN MITCHELL, JR., attorney 
and member of the Charleston city 
council, has been named to the 
board of directors of the South 
Carolina National Bank, Charleston, 
OM , 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


June 2-6—American Institute of Banking, 50th Convention, Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 13-15—Western Regional Trust Conference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


Sept. 28- 


Oct. 1—78th Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 13-14—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


June 2-4—Illinois Bankers Association, 61st Convention, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 
June 2-4—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


June 4-5—Ohio, Neil House, Columbus. 


June 6-7—Wyoming, Scratoga Inn, Saratoga. 


June 7—Nevada, Nevada Hotel, Ely. 
June 8-10—lIdaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley. 


June 11-12—Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. 

June 11-15—Dist. of C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 12-14—Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs. 

June 12-14—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott. 
June 13-14—Utah, Grand Canyon Hotel, North Rim. 

June 13-14—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth. 
June 13-14—Vermont, The Equinox House, Manchester. 


June 15-17—Oregon, Marion Hotel, Salem. 


June 16-18—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 
June 19-21—Montana, Many Glacier Hetel, Glacier National Park. 


June 19-21—New York, Spring Lake, N. J. 


June 19-21—Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima. 

June 20—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 

June 20-22—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring. 

June 26-29—Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

July 18-19—West Virginia, The Greenbrier and Cottages, White Sulphur Springs. 


Oct. 19-21—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


Oct. 19-22—lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines. 


Nov. 10-11—Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Nov. 20-22—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


June  1-14—Schoo! of Banking of the South, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
June 16-28—Gradvate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Aug. 25- 


Sept. 5— Pacific Coast Banking School, University of Washington, Séattle. 


Aug. 25- 


Sept. 6—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Sept. 25-28—Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 


N. J. 


Financial Public Relations Association, Annual Convention, Hotel del Coro- 


Oct. 20-23—nado, Coronado, Calif. 
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our ability to design new quarters for 


“neighborhood banking”... 


New quarters of 

the Riviera Beach Bank 
show our versatility in 
effectively using many types 
of architectural design . . . 
ranging from Colonial to 
Contemporary- Modern. 


Riviera Beach Bank, Riviera Beach, Fla. 


is reflected in the unusual new-business progress 
of hundreds of community banks...coast to coast! 


More and more people are taking advantage of banking in their own 

community. Alert bankers are recognizing the importance of making it as 
comfortable, and convenient as possible for these people to transact business 
without leaving the neighborhood. We’ve helped many community-type 

banks develop this new business potential by designing new quarters that are 

more comfortable, more friendly, more convenient in every way. They’re all 

planned to operate at peak efficiency, too. According to the records, the banking 
quarters we design are enjoying business increases far above the national 

average. If you want new quarters that are the very essense of architectural beauty, 
as well as operational efficiency, write—or telephone us—today! 


Headquarters: st. Louts, 9th & Sidney Sts. Offices in: NEW YORK * SAN FRANCISCO * ATLANTA 





ARTHUR S. KLEEMAN, 
| Pres., Colonial Trust 
| Company, N.Y. C. 


This combination of features, found only on the National Teller's 
Machine, can reduce costs and increase efficiency in your bank, too: 
e Six, or more, totals. « Single form deposit ticket and receipt, 
automatically perforated. « Built-in adding machine feature . 
» no extra adding machine needed. « Locked-in control assures 
identical records for depositor and bank. « Visible amount dials 
| promote teller accuracy. « Locked-in original-print audit tape 
| (no carbons). « Batch totals of cashed checks with tapes available 


-and then ordered fifteen more! 


“Our first six National “‘41’s” were installed 
in March, in our Principal Office in Rocke- 
feller Center. 


“Before the first month was over, the ad- 
vantages were so obvious that we ordered 
fifteen more for our three other offices. All 
twenty-one are now in operation, and we 
are exceedingly well pleased with their per- 
formance. We find these advantageS;.. 


“Definitely faster ct ‘o 
reduces lines at pea! 


“Much quicker bala 


service. Jhich 


cllers are leav- 


| instantly for proving and posting. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


ing the bank on an average of one hour 
earlier than with the hand system .. . 


“The bank is thoroughly convinced that 
the machines are worth the price for the 
improved control alone .. . 


“Customer reaction has been favorable. 


“‘We shall be glad to reply to any questions 
from other interested banks, concerning 
this installation.” 


Call your local National repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. See 
how this New National Teller’s 
Machine will speed customer 
service and teller balancing .. . 
reduce costs . . . increase efficiency 
in your bank. 





DAYTON 9, OHIO 





